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PEACE AND WAR. 


THE present situation of our country, involved as it is in a 
desperate war with the Indians, a war which cannot be aban- 
doned without leaving our white brethren, on the frontiers, ex- 


4 


. 
posed to outrage and violence of the most shocking nature, es" 
seems the proper time to inquire into, and settle the "principles eae 


which ought to govern our ‘ Peace Societies,’ in their labors to 
promote the pacification of the world. Some of the most 
zealous members hold that all war is sin,—that even self-de- 
fence is wrong ; and these opinions they claim to support from 
the authority of the Bible. Others, of the Peace Society, 
dare not go quite the length of proscribingg@ill war ; defensive 
wars may be justified, perhaps ; but then they resolve all wars 
into offensive ones, which is virtually denying that man ever has 44 
the right to resist injustice and violence. ‘ What is defensive ss 
war?’ asked one of these reasoners. The following paper — | 
was written in answer to that question, and the subject may be : 
further pursued. It is one in which ladies are deeply interested, im, 
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for if there is sin or suffering in the world they always must 


share it. 


WHAT IS DEFENSIVE WAR? 


I shall define defensive war to mean a contest, to which men 
are driven by that species of injustice and cruelty, which, if 
unchecked by resistance, would destroy, ravage, and Jay waste, 
not merely the temporal habitations and lives of the peace- 
able and unoffending, but would crush, if not utterly extin- 
guish, to human view, that progress of civil and moral im- 
provement, which the Spirit of God has testified 1s to be car- 
ried on, and carried out in our world, till all men shall know 
the truth, and become obedient to the Lord of Righteousness. 
Defensive war, therefore, is never undertaken from motives of 
ambition, of avarice, of revenge, or of selfish passion in any 
form, seeking its own gratification. The nation, that is driven 
to unsheath the sword, must only do it from a sense of justice 
and humanity, and in a temper which can pray for and forgive 
its enemies, and feel that the measure of retribution it is render- 
ing, it would be willing to receive, were it the aggressor. 

There have been instances of defensive war undertaken, as 
far as man can judge, in the right spiri—which God approved, 
and which sought neither fame, nor gain, nor vengeance, nor 
any evil thing, but only to obtain and secure that justice, safe- 
ty, and freedom, which are the birthright of every human be- 
ing. And it is remarkable that the first great contest between 
men, on record, is distinguished by an example of what I call 
defensive war. I refer to the contest of the ‘four kings with 
five,’ recorded in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, when the 
peaceable, unoffending Lot was made prisoner, and with his 
family, and all that he possessed carried off by the ferocious in- 
vaders. When Abram heard that his brother Lot was thus 
crushed by the oe he rose, not to revenge the captive’s 
wrongs, but simply t6 rescue him,—‘ and from the robber rend 


the prey.’ The righteous patriarch armed his trained servants, 
pursued, overtook, and fought this array of kings, till he suc- 
ceeded in liberating all the prisoners, and recovered the rich 
spoil. It does not appear that Abram sought any conquest be- 
yond this just retribution. Now mark the approval of Heaven, 
- on his course. 
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‘And Melchizedek, king of Salem, brought forth bread and 
wine ; and he was the priest of the most high God. And he 
blessed him, and said ‘ Blessed be Abram of the most high 
God, possessor of heaven and earth: and blessed be the most 
high God which hath delivered thine enemies into thy hand.” 
Would the king of Salem, which is peace, the acknowledged 
type of our blessed Saviour, who gave us the command to love 
one another, have thus blessed and approved the course which 
Abram had taken, if his prophetic spirit had not discerned that 
the cause of righteousness, and peace, was more effectually pro- 
moted by his resistance to violence and theft, and lawless 
crime, of every description, than it would have been had Abram 
sat down supinely, under the injustice and cruelty wrought 
against his brother, when God had committed to his hands the 
means of redress ? : 

And mark, still further, the strictly righteous principles which 
governed all the conduct of the good patriarch. The king of 
Sodom was so rejoiced at this unexpected triumph over his 
enemies, that he offered a large reward to Abram, even the 
goods and all the rich spoil that had been taken from Sodom. 
The answer to this truly liberal proposition, is a model for every 
leader of defensive war. ‘And Abram said to the king of Sod- 
om, I have lifted up my hand to the Lord, the most high God, 
the possessor of heaven and earth,—that I will not take from 
a thread even to a shoe-latchet, and that I will not take anything 
that is thine, lest thou shouldst say, I have made Abram rich.’ 

No—this faithful servant of God, sought not wealth, or fame, 
or revenge, or any selfish gratification ; but in his warlike expe- 
dition, he only upheld and promoted the principles of eternal 
justice, which, when they are universally understood and obeyed, 
will bring peace on earth. To do as we would be done by, 
what is this but to act justly ?—and if all men obeyed this pre- 
cept would not peace universally prevail ? 

Another striking illustration of our definition of defensive 
war, is contained in the Book of Esther. By the envy and 
wickedness of Haman, the whole Jewish people, scattered 
throughout the vast empire of Assyria, were doomed to slaughter 
and pillage—even the authority of the great king, who ‘ reigned 
from India even unto Ethiopia,’ could only so far modify his own 
unjust decree, as to permit the Jews to defend themselves against 
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the unprovoked and blood-thirsty attacks of their enemies. Will 

j any advocate of peace affirm that these innocent victims to the 

4 insatiable pride and bitter envy of the wicked Haman, ought 

| not to have resisted? Not so did the holy providence of God, 

by its manifest interposition dictate. ‘'The Jews stood for 

their lives, and in Shushan, the palace, slew five hundred men, 

and throughout the nation, seventy-five thousand ; but they laid 

} not their hands on the prey.’ This, then, was truly a defensive 

war—instigated by no desire for plunder, or fame, or revenge, 

but in obedience to the principles of self-preservation, which 

the Creator has implanted in the human heart, and which we 

may righteously exercise, so far as is consistent with that other 

4 Christian precept, of inflicting nothing which we would not ac- 
} knowledge it just to suffer, were we the aggressor. 

The professed friends of Peace, need not fear that I am 

| about to become the advocate of war. There are not so many 

| examples of righteous defensive wars on record, as would be 

i likely to cherish a hostile spirit, even though they were held up 

| to our unqualified admiration. But there is one modern in- 

stance, which duty to my own country forbids me to pass un- 

noticed : 1 allude to the war of our own revolution. If ever 

| there was a war, sanctioned by those eternal principles of jus- 

luce, and self-preservation, which are the ground-work and_in- 

| citement of civil and moral improvement, that which our fa- 

thers waged against the systematized oppressions and wrongs of 

| the mother country, was one. No feeling of vindictive- 

4 ness, or envy—no thirst for plunder—no ambition of conquest 

or glory, roused our fathers to that conflict: it was simply a war 

of defence ; defence of those principles which the Gospel was 

given to enforce—namely, the equal condition imposed upon 

all men to improve their talents, and not permit fear or ava- 

rice, or sloth to induce them to consult their own ease, or pres- 

ent enjoyment, while evils, which threaten to overwhelin those 

institutions, which have promoted the knowledge, and love, 

and worship of the true God, are darkening around them. 

That we have not rightly improved the great blessings, civil and 

religious, which, by the result of the revolutionary contest, 

were conferred on our favored country, is no argument against 

the justice of that war. The subject belongs rather to the 

dangers of peace, dangers which the friends of peace are too 
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apt to overlook. JI cannot now enlarge on this oe gets 
but I must say, that, from all I can gather from history, of the 
experience of the past, or from the requirements of the Gos- 

el, 1 am convinced that permanent peace will never be estab- 
lished throughout the world, till other sins, besides those of war, 
are exposed and corrected. Lust, pride, envy, jealousy, ava- 
rice, intemperance,—these are the bitter root of dissentions. 
‘First pure, then peaceful,’ is the requisition of the Apostle. 
And it appears to me, that nothing will be gained by urging this 
subject of peace, unqualifiedly, upon the community. But if 
we take the ground that none but defensive wars, according to 
the definition given in the beginning of this paper—that is, a war 
merely to repel aggressions, and which is not incited by any 
selfish passion, seeking its own gratification, but submitted to as 
an evil, only more tolerable than the sacrifice of justice, hu- 
manity, and freedom of conscience—if,we take the ground that 
none but such defensive wars, should be permitted by any 
Christian government, we might, doubtless, enlist popular opin- 
ion to carry out the theory. And would not this be gaining the 
victory over the worst evils of war? Certainly, if all Christian 
nations would recognize this principle, and bind themselves to 
perform it, there would be no fightings among each other, be- 
cause there would be no aggressions. And the heathen would 
see that the Christian religion, in freeing the nations who pro- 
fessed it, from the fear of each other, was truly what it profess- 
ed to be, the bond of good will among men. 

It is often the case that the most salutary reforms are defeat- 
ed or postponed for an indefinite period, in consequence of the 
over-wrought zeal of those who urge them forward, without 
any limit or qualification. The thing is good and right, there- 
fore it must be done at once. But God teaches us, both in 
his works and in his word, to expect a progressive improve- 
ment only. Throughout the whole material world, this pro- 
gress is marked ; creation was a continued process, not one 
act. And thus, in the development of the human powers, and 
in the moral renovation of man, the work is to be perfected only 
by slow degrees. Our Saviour told his chosen disciples, that 
he had many things to tell them, which they could not then 
bear. Would that his professed followers might imitate His 
example, and not seek to pour the whole flood of what they 
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consider their surer knowledge, at once on the ignorant or un- 
thinking. As well might the oculist allow the brightness of the 
noonday sun to shine full upon the eyes of the blind he had just 
opened. We must have patience, and above all other virtues, 
that charity which vaunteth not itself, but is long-suffering, ani 
very kind. 


MAXIMS ON MARRIAGE. 


It is neither just nor honest to marry, when there can be no 
love. 

Marriage, with the best prospecis, is a very solemn engage- 
ment ; enough to make a young creature’s heart tremble, when 
she thinks seriously of it. 

Marry first, and love will come after, is a shocking assertion ; 
since a thousand things may happen to make the state but bare- 
ly tolerable, even when it is entered into with mutual affection. 

How unhappy must that marriage be, in which the husband 
can have no confidence in the affection of his wife ! 

How much easier, and pleasanter is it, for a woman to obey 
the man of her choice, than one she would not have had could 
she have avoided it! 

Invectives against marriage area reflection upon the laws and 
good order of society. 

Marriage is the highest state of friendship. 

No matter whom that woman marries, who has a slight notion 
of the matrimonial duties. 

It is dreadful, as well as dishonest, to marry a man, in hopes 
of his death. 

Exalted qualities may be sunk in alow and unequal mar- 
riage.— Richardson. 
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VALLEY OF THE MOHAWK. 


Vale of the Mohawk—deep and green, 
What beauty in thy land is seen— 
What verdure clothes thy fair retreats— 
How revels every gale in sweets, 
Each leaf with dewy lustre shining,— 
Each vine with strong embrace entwining ; 
And where thy rich alluvial glows, 
And full-gorg’d plenty seek repose, 
It seems that scarce the hand of toil 
Need vex the bosom of the soil, 
So kindly earth the seed receives, 
So full returns the weight of sheaves. 
And there thy river, pure and sheen, 
Flows on, its fringed banks between, 
Proud of its realm, and pleas’d to glide, 
To swell old Hudson’s mightier tide. 
From meads of clover, broad and high, 
We saw the plundering bees go by, 
And yet they scarce the surface stirr’d 
Of sweets, on which the expecting herd 
Shall banquet, when the mowers blythe 
In the shorn flower-cups dip their scythe. 
We saw the reaper, guided meet 
To sweep away the ripen’d wheat ; 
But to his throat advancing high, 
| Its bearded lance, and russet eye, 
He seem’d to wrestle on his way 
| Like swimmers with the billowy bay, 
: Till all behind his path of toil 
Lay in dead waves the harvest-spoil. 
While we, of rough New-England’s coast, 
Which ne’er a mine of wealth could boast, 
Save what her sons laborious find, 
Who dig the quarry of the mind. 
(And, certes, they such wealth who hold 
May well contemn the lust of gold ;) 
| We, still delighted and amazed, 
Upon these haunts of richness gazed, 
5 And gladly praised, with heart elate, 
The glory of the Empire State. 
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ELLEN GRAHAM. 


A STORY OF PAST TIMES. 


It was a bleak evening in November ; a deep veil of dark- 
ness was resting on the earth, except when the moon, struggling 
through the clouds, threw a faint light on the wild forests, and 
dark rivers of the New World. No star was visible in the 
heavens, and no alternative was left to the benighted traveller, 
but to make his pillow of the dry leaves of autumn, and pass 
the dreary night in these thick, desolate woods. 

Suddenly the moon emerged from a dense mass of clouds, 
and the dark forests and winding rivers were illuminated with 
its pure and mellow light. Ina few moments it was again dark- 
ness ; but the momentary flash had revealed that the howling 
wolves were not the only living things unsheltered from the 
coming storm. 

Near a boat, which lay anchored in a small cove, stood a man, 
his form and features entirely concealed by his cloak. He seem- 
ed rather below than above the common size ; and there was 
something of pride, in the tone with which he replied to the ques- 
tion of a person by his side, who seemed, from his dress, ‘ one 
of the sons of the forest :’? ‘ The blasts of the storm are even 
now. wailing in the air, and think you to cross the Saco ?’ 

‘ Let the storm come,’ answerea the other, impatiently. ‘I 
have business that will not brook delay. 1 must cross the Saco 
to-night.’ 

The Indian slowly and reluctantly loosed the cable, which 
held the canoe. At this moment a still darker cloud covered 
the moon, and,the white foam of the waves could no longer be 
distinguished from the blackness of the surrounding forests. 

* * -* 

On the morning of the following day, the sun rose in uncloud- 
ded splendor. The storm had passed, and although the vallies 
of Maine were flooded, and the streams swelled to torrents, a 
deeper and fresher green was given to the foliage, and the trees 
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seemed sprinkled with glittering diamonds. The canoe had 
crossed the river safely, and, leaving the Indian to watch, the 
man entered the door of a small temporary hut, erected in the 
forest. He hastily looked around, to see if the one whom he 
sought was there ; and, hearing his name called, he advanced to 
the centre of the hut, where was seated Pierre de Montmoren- 
ci. ll of his history, that is necessary to be told, is this :— 
He was an ambitious Frenchman, who had come to America 
— the design of ingratiating himself in the favor of the In- 
ians. 

A long conversation ensued, which was entirely in French ; 
but by the affected humility, and cringing servility of the man, 
he could be easily recognized, as one of the many adventurers 
who had attended Pierre de Montmorenci to America, and were 
contented to seek their own aggrandizement, in the furtherance 
of his ambitious views. 

After a long consultation, the man whom we shall call George 
de Castres, exclaimed, ‘ It shall be done,’ and immediately left 
the cottage. He soon reappeared richly dressed, and the faultless 
proportions of his form fully displayed. But there was an ex- 
pression of cunning in his small dark eye, and of contempt 
about his mouth, that gave him a strangely repelling look. Not- 
withstanding this he was handsome, very handsome, elegant 
in form, and with all the grace of a Frenchman. 

Pierre de Montmorenci smiled, and after giving him some 
directions, “especting his crossing the small rivers, which were 
= swelled by the late storm, he relapsed into his former si- 

ence. 

The day had passed, and the darkness of night.was gradually 
closing around him, when suddenly he started from his seat, 
and,'carefully bolting the door and window of the hut, placed 
himself in the attitude of listening. There was nothing moving 
in the forest ; not a leaf_ was stirring, and the distant sounds of 
the waves of the Saco, alone broke the stillnes#of the night. 
Apparently satisfied, he sat down ; but in a few moments he 
again started, and listened anxiously. His fears were soon ver- 
ified, for a low, crackling, and rustling sound was heard near 
the hut. Immediately the voices of men were heard, appar- 
ently in consultation, and then steps advanced to the door. 

Asmall closet, of no more than two feet in width, ran paral- 
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lel to the hut; this was intended partly asa room for lumber, 
partly as a hiding-place, in case of any sudden attack ; for Pierre 
de Montmorenci, though by no means timid, was too fond of 
life, to neglect anything which would secure his safety. Into 
this closet he hastily entered, by sliding a small board, which, 
when shut, appeared like a part of the wall. Hardly had he 
closed the aperture, when the door was burst open, and, as he 
judged by the sound, ten or twelve men entered the hut. Their 
disappointment at finding it empty, was shown by their impatient 
steps, and exclamations. After a long search, they kindled a 
fire, and, seating themselves around it, were apparently engaged 
in anxious conversation. Pierre de Montmorenci listened, but 
the intruders seemed aware that the forest was filled with his 
spies, and with the Indians, whom his marriage with one of 
‘their tribe had rendered his friends: no word was uttered 
loud enough for even his quick ears to catch. sat 

The night had almost passed in this state of suspense, when 
suddenly the men started up. Hoping that they were now de- 
parting, their prisoner ventured to raise the board slightly. But 
by the bright blaze of the fire, he saw that they were all stand- 
ing in one part of the room, where their figures were almost 
concealed by the darkness. The reason of this was soon ap- 
parent, for in a moment the door was opened, and George de 
Castres entered. Astonished at not seeing his master, he cast 
a hasty glance about the room, but, dazzled by the glare of the 
fire, he did not perceive the men. Reopening the door, he 
bade two Indians, who were waiting near, to enter: They 
obeyed, and led, or rather forced a female into the room. Half 
fainting, she was sinking to the ground, when some one ex- 
claimed, ‘ Ellen!’ and two persons sprang forward. Giving 
one whoop, the Indians started up and grappled with the men. 
George de Castres, after a moment of stupefaction, endeavored 
to escape, but the rest of the party now joined, and in a few 
moments the®Indians had received their death-wound, and 
George de Castres was lying bound, on the floor. 

‘Ellen, dear, dear Ellen,’ exclaimed one, who had shown. 
himself both strong and brave during the contest, ‘ Ellen, it is 
Henry ;’ but she answered not, and as he raised her from the 
floor, her head sank listlessly on his shoulders, and her raven 


hair fell to the ground. Inamoment the whole party were 
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crowding around her, and in a short time she recovered, to 
find herself in the arms of the one she loved, and her hand 
pressed in that of her brother, who, having received several 
wounds in the fight, had hardly strength to call her name. 

‘ What is all this ?’ she exclaimed, as she started up—‘ Where 
am I?’ Then half recollecting herself, she glanced wildly in 
the faces of the gentleman who had rescued her. Seeing her 
brother, pale from loss of blood, she said, ‘ They told me you 
were sick, and I was coming to you, and my father too ; where 
is he?’ Her brother bade her be calm, and inform him by 
what means, she had been brought there, and that they would 
endeavor to unravel the secret. ‘To all this, Pierre de Mont- 
morenci, confined in his narrow cell, was a witness ; knowing 
that to betray himself would be the immediate cause of his 
death, and seeing through the narrow crevice, all his plans frus- 
trated, and his treachery about to be discovered, his heart sank 
within him ; he clenched his hands, and could hardly restrain 
himself from breaking from his confinement, to vent his anger 
on George de Castres, who had thus defeated his most cherish- 
ed purposes. 


We must now return to the time when George de Castres 
left Pierre de Montmorenci, on his errand. Enveloping him- 
self in an ample cloak, he travelled the remainder of the morn- 
ing through the intricate mazes of the forest. About two 
o’clock in the afternoon he reached the outskirts of the forest, 
and saw before him the then small town of Portland. Here he 
remained, apparently waiting for some one. Soon a small par- 
ty of Indians approached ; one of them advanced, and after sa- 
luting him, in a mixture of French and Indian, and a short con- 
sultation, bade the rest to enter the forest, while he remained on 
the borders. George, leaving them, proceeded to the town, 
and, after passing through several streets, at length stopped be- 
fore a large, and, for that day, elegant mansion. He rang the 
bell, and a servant opened the door, and ushered him into a 
parlor furnished with taste and elegance. Near the fire-place 
was standing a man about fifty years of age. Tall and com- 
manding in stature, with raven black hair, and eyes, and Roman 
profile, he was the very counterpart of the female, who was 
seated beside him, except that in her features the sternness was 
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softened, and a more delicate color was mantling in her cheeks, 
and sparkling in her eye. She arose at his entrance, and with 
a smile bade him welcome. She then introduced him to her 
father, as a friend of Henry Ilvaine. 

Did I never mention to you, father, the French gentleman, 
who, about a month since, during your absence, enlivened the 
dull silence of Graham house with his flute ? 

‘I recollect it now, my daughter, and I give him a hearty 
welcome.’ 

A long conversation ensued: at length the stranger said, ‘ My 
reason for thus intruding upon you, should have been disclosed 
at first. Mr. Graham, was not your son, Horace, lately sent 
with a small band against some Indians, from whom we have re- 
ceived an injury as 

‘Do you know any thing of him, and of Henry Ilvaine ?’ 
exclaimed Ellen, almost involuntarily, and her cheek was crim- 
soned with a deep blush. 

‘I am sorry to inform you that your brother is wounded, 
but not dangerously. He is now at a small inn, not far from 
town, and the physician thinks it better that he should not be 
removed. He is very anxious to see his father and sister, and 
I am come to offer my services in attending you there.’ Then 
ce to Ellen, he added, ‘I believe that Mr. Ilvaine is with 

im.’ 

The flush again rose to her cheek, but with a lightened heart 
she thanked him for his kindness, saying, that as but slight prepa- 
rations were necessary, she would detain him only a short time. 

It was about twilight when they reached the suburbs of the 
city. — ig 4 were about a mile distant from the inn when 
George informed them that they must descend, as they were 
near the banks of a stream which was to be crossed by a ferry. 
They did so, and in a moment found themselves in the hands 
of Indians. The father was conveyed back to Portland, whilst 
Ellen, fainting, was borne through the forest. It was almost 
morning, when George bade the Indians rest amoment. Ellen 
had hardly recovered her senses, when she was again seized 
and conveyed, by the Indians, into a small hovel. Here she 
was aroused from her lethargy, by the voices of friends, and, 
relieved from all fear, she soon recovered herself sufficiently to 
relate the strange events which we have recorded. 
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As soon as she had finished, Horace Graham, and Henry 
Ilvaine rushed to the place where George de Castres lay bound, 
and threatened him with immediate death, if he did not reveal 
the reason of his base conduct. Terrified by their menaces, 
he disclosed a plot so full of perfidy that they could hardly re- 
strain themselves from satiating their anger on him. It was 
this :—Pierre de Montmorenci was desirous of securing the 
friendship of an Indian chief, who, though neither very brave 
cr powerful, possessed large tracts of land in the northwestern 
part of Maine. The chief promised a large and valuable 
portion to the Baron, on condition that, besides a large 
quantity of rum, he would procure for him a wife, from 
among the white squaws. The taste of the fastidious Indian, 
would, probably, have been satisfied with one less beautiful and 
delicate than Ellen Graham, but Pierre de Montmorenci, in 
thus disposing of her, gratified a long-cherished hatred against 
her father. Some of the measures which Baron Castine took 
to ingratiate himself into the favor of the Indians, were so ob- 
viously opposed to the safety of the French residents, on the 
border of Maine, that several attempts were made to seize him 
and his companions, and among the foremost was John Gra- 
ham, the father of our heroine. He was possessed of great 
influence in Portland, and by his active exertions, the bold plots 
of Pierre de Montmorenci were often discovered and frustrat- 
ed. This roused his anger, and he determined to take a deep 
revenge on his enemy. Seizing on the Indian chief, he directed 
George de Castres to take lodgings in a hotel, near Graham 
house, and, if possible, introduce himself to the good grace of 
Ellen, and her father John. He succeeded in forming an ac- 
quaintance with Henry Ilvaine, and, as his friend, was kindly 
received, and politely entertained by those whose ruin he was 
so basely plotting. Having fabricated a story to deceive them, 
he conducted them, as we have already related, into the hands 
of the Indians. Mr. Graham was conveyed back to Portland, 
by some Indians, who were ordered not to release him till the 
dawn of day, when George thought that they would be far 
away in the forests of Maine, where, in their hiding places, 
~ might safely await the search which they knew would fol- 
ow. 

When he had finished his recital, Ellen exclaimed, ‘ My 
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dear, dear father! it will kill him: Jet us hasten our return.’ 
Her brother endeavored to calm her, and after a few moments’ 
consultation, they decided that as day was beginning to dawn, 
they would return to Portland with all the speed of which they 
were capable, leaving two men to keep guard over George de 
Castres, until they should return with a larger party, and, unin- 
cumbered with a helpless female, endeavor to -discover the 
haunts of Pierre de Montmorenci. 

According to this determination, they all left the hut, except- 
ing the guards, who, freeing, in some measure, the bonds of 
their prisoner, left him the use of his hands. Pierre de Mont- 
morenci’s heart beat high as he saw them prepare to depart, but 
when he saw the two muscular men, who still remained, he 
knew that there was no more hope for him, unless he could find 
some means of escaping from his confinement without their 
knowledge. 

The narrow closet in which he was enclosed, was separated 
from the forest only by thin boards, loosely fastened together. 
Selecting the loosest, with one vigorous stroke he tore it from 
its foundations, and found himself freed. He had been cele- 
brated for his swiftness in running, and he soon distanced his 
pursuer, one of the guard, who, on hearing the noise made by 
Pierre de Montmorenci, when escaping, had started in search of 
him. Almost exhausted, he at length reached the cave where his 
followers were concealed. Without delaying a moment to refresh 
himself, he called one of his soldiers, and gave him directions to 
take twenty of his band, and one Indian, to serve as a guide, 
and set out in immediate pursuit of the party, who were by this 
time, almost at Portland. 

‘If you do not overtake them, post your men at the en- 
trance of the wood, and watch near Portland ; if you see any 
commotion in the town, endeavor to discover whether any sol- 
diers will be sent against us. If there are, return immediately, 
and we must take some other measures to insure our safety.’ 
He obeyed—a party was soon formed, and they hastily brushed 
through the tangled under-wood of the forest. When they 
reached the but, the commander of the little troop silently ad- 
vanced to the window, and saw that there was but one man with 
George de Castres. The party advanced, and rushed together 
upon them. George willingly yielded, hoping that the anger of 
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his master would soon abate ; and the guard, so unexpectedly 
attacked, was soon bound, although not until after many strug- 
gles. They then turned towards Portland, and, after a weari- 
some march, they perceived the party, of which they were in 
search. Moving silently along ina single file, when the leader 
was about two yards distant from the party, they sprang upon 
them. The small party, after a moment’s lethargy, returned 
bravely the attack, and, for a short time, almost turned the 
scale. But the greater numbers of their assailants, and the 
superiority of their arms, began to prevail : some had fallen, 
and Horace Graham was surrounded, when suddenly a shout 
burst on their ears, and a large body of men, from the direc- 
tion of Portland, rushed between the assailants and their weak- 
ened opposers, and, after a long and bloody contest, but one 
Indian was left unhurt. The victorious party commanded him 
to lead them to the hiding-place of Pierre de Montmorenci, 
threatening him with instant death, if he did not obey. He at 
first pretended that he did not understand English, but when 
Henry Ilvaine repeated the command in French, he sullenly 
led them forward. 

After a wearisome march, he at last stopped at the foot of a 
small hill, thickly covered with brushwood, and pointed to a 
small clump of bushes, through which projected arock, seeming 
every moment ready to fall. They pushed aside the bushes, 
and saw nothing but the naked rock. To all their menaces the 
captive Frenchman remained doggedly silent, hoping that Pi- 
erre, hearing the noise, would attempt his rescue. But on ex- 
amining the rock more closely, part of it was found to be sepa- 
rate from the rest, and easily moved. On pushing this aside, 
they discovered the entrance to the cave. Here the Baron 
stood prepared for a resolute defence. But resistance was in 
vain. 

In a few moments the small remnant of his soldiers were 
either killed or captured. He, too, was taken, after a fierce 
struggle, and then they turned their steps towards Portland. 
They entered the town, and, accompanied by the welcoming 
shouts of the populace, captors and captives moved slowly 
through the town; and Ellen, rescued from so many dangers, 
joyfully returned to that safe haven, home. 
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Some time after this, the same day that saw Pierre de Mont- : 
morenci, and his associates, far away on the blue sea, exiles 
from their country, saw their fancied victim the fair and happy 
bride of Henry Ilvaine. ; 


SENTIMENTS. 


Meekness.—Meekness and patience are characteristic virtues 
in a woman. 
: The gentlest spirits, when provoked, are usually the most 
rm. 
in Presence of mind on arduous occasions is very consistent 
ll with meekness. 
. Meek men abroad are not always meek at home. 
The man of calm temper, is, mostly the truly brave man. 
Prosperity.—Those who want the fewest earthly blessings, 
most regret that they want any. 
In great prosperity, as well as in great calamity, we ought to 
| look into our own hearts. 
il Those are, usually, most proud of riches and grandeur, who 
. were not born to either. 
1 Patience.—It is not just for two friends, more than for man 
i and wife, to be out of patience at the same time. 
: ‘ People new to misfortune are often too easily moved to im- 
patience. 
i: An impatient spirit subjects itself to deserved humiliation. 
q The person who is employed as a mediator, ought to be of a 
= very patient spirit. 
ff eligion will teach us to bear evils with patience. 
| Piety.—It is a great mistake to imagine that piety is not en- 
consistent with good-nature, and good-manners. 
ae . od will have no rivals in the heart which he sanctifies. 
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BY REQUEST. 


Lady, thou cam’st from a stranger land, 
And little of thee I know; 

Yet thou art joined to the fading band. 
Of travellers here below. 


Thou, too, art of woman’s form and mien, 
Hast a woman’s heart within ; 

And by thine eye, and thy brow, I ween 
Her griefs upon thee have been. 


And perchance her joy has been thy lot— 
Her hopes, till thy soul has burned ; 
Her woe, for the early vow forgot, 
Or the reckless unreturned. 


Thou may'st have mourned in bereavement sad, 
For thy lost—departed—dead ! 

Those whom thy youthful heart made glad, 
Er’e noon from thy pathway fied. 


* * * 
My Father is mine, and mine is thine, 
We both are his equal care ; 


His goodness, and love, and blessings benign, 
We each as his children share. 


We both are bound to that country far 
That mortal may ne’er behold ; 


Have the same true guide, fair Bethlehem’s star,— 


A heritage more than gold. 


In sympathy, then,I give thee a hand, 
And greet thee thus as we go; 

And pledge thee a friendship in that bright land 
Where rivers perennial flow. 


Lowell, July 11. 


J. E. L. 
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THE MECHANIC’S WIFE. 


‘Mr. Linal, can you let me have fifteen or twenty dollars for 
Georgiana, to-day ?’ said Mrs. Linal, as she entered her hus- 
band’s shop. 

‘I would, my dear, with all my heart, if I had it, and could 
afford it ; I was thinking, just as you came in, how I should get 
the money to pay Deacon Ran’s demand, which, you know, is 
due day after to-morrow ; ‘‘The Deacon can’t wait,” you know 
he has waited over two years, and he told me the last time it 
was due, if I would pay him_now, he would take off two thirds 
of the amount, which is forty-five dollars. I am expecting in 
two sums of money, both will be about twenty dollars—fifteen, 
I owe the Deacon—and 1 want to pay something on our long 
account at the store; I expect every day when they will say 
they can trust me no longer.’ 

‘There is going to be such a party at Squire Noyes’s as is 
not every day, and I want to have Georgiana look as smart as 
any of them, and it will be a shame and disgrace if she can’t. 
I am wanted in the house ; you may think of it as you will, 
the money I must have,’ said Mrs. Linal, as she left the shop 
ro the house, where she had been called by one of her chil- 

ren. 

Before going farther in my narrative, I will give a brief out- 
line of this family. Mr. Linal was an upright, industrious, 
steady mechanic : when he married he had about 1000 dollars, 
free from debt, and a good trade ; always blessed with health, 
it would be supposed that in the space of nineteen years, he 
might have been a rich, instead of a poor man. But he had 
the misfortune of marrying one (of a high family, as they called 
themselves, because they had property,) whose education had 
not been unlike many females of the present day—a superficial 
knowledge of the more solid, and useful branches, which adorn 


and improve the mind, to give place to those of a more ‘ showy 
and fashionable kind,’ as Mrs. Lina! expressed it: she was 
arrogant and vain, always flattered, and caressed by fond pa- 
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rents, in her youth, there being but three children among whom 
to divide their attention and property. 

We may easily conjecture something of her management, as 
a wife and mother; it may be said, however, there are many 
such educated females, who make sensible, and judicious wo- 
men—but the number is comparatively small : happy would it be 
for husbands and children if there were more whose happiest 
~— is their home, in the bosom of their families—whose de- 
ight is to see cheerfulness, peace, and contentment around 
them—to relieve the unfortunate, industrious poor, from the 
savings of industry and economy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Linal had been blessed with six children, all 
of them bright, interesting looking children ; the oldest, Georg: 
iana, the one introduced at the commencement of our narrative, 
was about eighteen. When a child, she possessed an active, 
inquisitive, and, I may say, intelligent mind, her age consider- 
ed; but her education, in latter years, had made her quite 
another person; instead of being lively, easy, social, commu- 
nicative, she became, after a fave quarters at the boarding- 
school, affected and sullen, always in trouble about her dress, 
fearing she should not be the first in society. Had she been 
as eager to merit that rank as she was to covet it, it would have 
soon been attained. 

Her mother, never discovering the error in her education, 
had pursued the same course with this daughter, with a greater 
evil, however, attending this course—the love for display. Mr. 
Linal, as has been stated, was a poor man, although he was dil- 
igent at his work, early and Jate ; had he had an industrious, 
economical wife, he would not have said as he did, ‘If my debts 
were paid I should not have a farthing left.’ 

Such was the state of this family when Mrs. Linal wished her 
husband to give her fifteen or twenty dollars, to expend for 
Georgiana : already her clothes were too good for their proper- 
ty ; but there was the Squire’s daughter, she had had a new dress 
which Georgiana had seen, on calling on Maria, and was then 
informed of the party she was about to give, and Georgiana 
was to be invited. 

She returned home with her heart full of the thoughts of the 
party, her dress, &c., and related the whole affair to her mother. 
‘Well,’ said her mother, after hearing Georgiana through, ‘ you 
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must have one of your light silks in order ; I suppose you will 
wear one of them.’ 

‘Indeed I shall not—I must have me a new dress !’ 

‘ Well, I wish you could, but I am afraid you can’t get it, if 
your father has not the money ; for he owes, you know, at all 
of the stores where they have nice silks, and I am afraid they 
won’t trust him ; but if any body will lend him, he shall bor- 
row.’ 

‘Where is father now ?’ said Georgiana. 

‘ He has gone down to the store to get some necessaries : he 
did not leave his work till half-past nine to go, so he won’t be 
back this some time, as it is two miles, and he has been gone 
but half an hour.’ 

‘You tell him he must give me some money, at any rate.’ 

‘ Well, you go to bed, my dear, and I will talk with your fa- 
ther to-night, or in the morning—it will do just as well in the 
morning.’ 

Georgiana was up sooner than usual, the next morning, for 
she was by no means an early riser—her mother thought it was 
not a good plan for young ladies to rise early—it gave them too 
much color—they were not so delicate looking. She asked 
her mother what her father said : her mother told her she just 
named the subject to him, but he was sleepy, and did’nt make 
her much reply.’ 

‘Well, mother, go right out to the shop and ask him, for I 
am very anxious to know whether he has any money or not.’ 

‘ My dear, will you take care of my breakfast and things ?’ 

‘Oh yes, go right along.’ But no sooner had her mother 
left, than Georgiana was gone too, for she did’nt love work, 
nor did she love care. The fire snapped out upon the clothes, 
hanging near, and burnt up two shirts of Mr. Linal’s, besides 
burning, partially, a number of other things ; the shirts, how- 
ever, were the greatest loss, as they were new, and had long 
been needed, for it was difficult to find time to work for Mr. 
Linal. The house was much endangered, and would, proba- 
bly, have caught and been burnt, had it not been for lit- 
tle Ellen’s coming in, and, seeing the clothes in flames, run for 
her mother. Mrs. Linal sprang to extinguishing the flames, 
not wishing her husband to know their loss, as she felt she was 
culpable ; but she found it impossible, and sent for him, and they 


soon had the fire extinguished. 
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Breakfast was soon on the table, and Mr. and Mrs. Linal sat 
silently down to their meal. Mr. Linal, showing in his counte- 
nance the operation of his mind. Mrs. Linal now broke the 
silence, by exclaiming, ‘ See what trouble you have caused me! 
If you could have answered me yes as soon as I went into the 
shop, I could have come immediately back, and seen to my 
things, and not lost all these clothes ; but you must trouble me 
with your debts : I don’t want to hear any thing about them ; I 
ain sure I brought you money enough, after my father died, 
between three and four thousand dollars. You ought never to 
deny me a dollar when I ask for it.’ 

‘ Did I have any thing to do with the money ? did you not 
spend it as you pleased? certainly you did. I worked as hard 
then to support my family as I do now. Where it went I can- 
not tell ; it never paid a debt, although it might have paid all 1 
owed, and enough left to buy me a house and shop.’ 

‘You don’t know where it went to, do you? Why fifteen 
hundred dollars bought this great house.’ 

‘ Yes, you did buy this great, old shell of a house, and give 
twice its value ; but you must have it because it once, you said, 
was a ‘‘ fine situation.” You know it has cost me a great deal 
to keep it in repairs.’ 

‘I can tell you, Mr. Linal, what became of the rest of the 
money—lI spent it in visiting, journeying, and dress, as I used 
to do when | was young : I never regretted spending it so, al- 
though you said I should. I enjoyed it finely : you ought to 
think yourself a lucky man to have such a wife : just think if you 
had had to raise that money.’ 

‘Supposing you had spent less, and put the remainder of 
your money on interest, and we had lived a little within our in- 
come, would it not have been better for us now? should we 
not feel more peaceful and happy ?’ 

‘Yes, I know what you would like,—to have me live as they 
pe: - at Mr. True’s, in their ‘‘ neat, snug way,’’ as you 
call it.’ 

‘Oh! I wish we did live like them; what a happy family 
they are.’ Just at this moment, Georgiana came in, not know- 
ing what had happened, or that breakfast had been ready, so 
engaged had she been in looking over, and arranging some of 
her clothes, which she often did, as dress was her idol. 

Overhearing her father’s praise, bestowed on the True fami- 
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ly, as she came in, she asked him if it was really them, of whom 

he was speaking—that ‘ odd, uncouth, unfashionable set! For 

my part, 1 know of but one commendable quality about them, 

and that is their honesty, for they don’t know enough to be oth- 

erwise.’ 

4 ‘I am very sorry indeed, Georgiana, to hear you speak in 


such disrespectful terms of our good neighbors,’ said the father. 
{ ‘Think, for a moment, how kind they have been to us—how 
e many times he has lent me money when no other man would : 
be they are good, industrious, peaceable, kind people. Look at 
a their children, what tidy, well-behaved, smart-looking children 
; they are. It does me good to go in there—to see such order, 
such neatness ; I don’t think there is a better managed family in 
town. He has a nice house, well furnished, and finished, a 
good farm, owes no man, and money at interest; began with 
nothing ; ten years ago, only worth his clothes. So there must 
be some good management, I think. Emeline, you think, is your 
inferior, but you must remember she is not so old—you call her 
** stiff, awkward, plain, homespun.”—Give her your advan- 
tages and I think you will not be ashamed to associate with her, 
unless you feel beneath her.’ 

‘I don’t feel much afraid of Miss Emeline’s outshining me, 
in the fashionable world: that is the least of my concern.’ 

‘I hope so,’ replied Mrs. Linal, who had not heard the whole 
conversation, being engaged with her children; or she would 
not have been so long silent—‘ never give yourself any uneasi- 
ness but what you will be noticed by those who are worthy of 
noticing you. I don’t care about your associating with Emeline 
at all, or if you never spoke to her again, certainly, when there 
was any one to see you: if you was to meet her in the street, 
you might just speak, if there was no one near. I know they 
are clever ; but no more did my parents use to speak or notice 
them than if they were black people.’ 

Mr. Linal left the table with a sorrowful heart, reflecting on 
the effect such language would have on his young children. As 
he was going out of the room Georgiana cried out, ‘ Father, can 
you give me some money to-day ? ’ 

‘I have no money, my dear.’ 

‘Well, you must get some.’ 

‘Where shall I get it?’ 

‘Go to Mr. True’s and borrow it,’ said Mrs. Linal. 
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‘I borrowed some there yesterday, to pay for my barrel of 
flour, and promised to pay to-day or to-morrow.’ 

‘And so you would have me go without, would you ?’ said 
Georgiana. 

‘ Now, my dear daughter, do try and study economy ; I am 
very much in debt, know not which way to turn—the more my 
family dress, the more lam dunned. There is my apprentices’ 
board to pay,’ continued Mr. Linal, turning to his wife— ‘if you 
could have boarded them, that would have saved me a little 
something ;—I have no money to pay it, and it soon becomes 
due, and must be paid, or they must leave their place, and their 
work.’ 

Georgiana, after a few moments’ reflection, burst out a cry- 
ing, thinking that tears might melt her father’s hard heart, as 
they often had done, when she had accompanied them with 
considerable noise, and a few threats that she would go toa 
convent, &c. Mrs. Linal wished she never had been married, 
she had so much trouble. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Linal, ‘I have no money, nor can I get 
any ; you must do as you can: if any one will trust, you can 
buy ; you must go to the stores and see,’—and, giving a deep 
sigh, left the house. 

Some will say he was a man of no force, or spirit, to yield 
as he did. Ah! he had in by-gone days endeavored to be 
master of his house—by persuasion and commands—by reason, 
and by flattery, but, alas! what a house! He had proved to 
his sorrow that it was ‘ better to dwell in the wilderness, than 
with a contentious and angry woman.’ 

In what a deplorable situation was this family—nought but 
anarchy and confusion reigned ; but Mrs. Linal laid all these 
troubles to her husband. She told Georgiana to wipe up, for 
they should go to the store ; they were not to be disappointed. 
Ann shail get the dinner—(she was the daughter next to Geor- 
giana, aged 13,) who was very capable and had done the chief 
of the work, for they could keep no help but a short time. 
Miss Georgiana was a very difficult lady to please ; they would 
not ‘ put up,’ they said, with all her notions. 

The ladies started off in better spirits than at the breakfast 
table, but not so good as if they had had 50 or 75 dollars with 
them. They directed their course to the shop they thought 
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“4 most probable of success ; it was a shop just opened, solicit- 

A ing patronage, and had a pretty good stock on hand, all favora- | 
= ble to their wishes—they found the two partners very polite, | 


and attentive, quite urgent to have them buy—all very essential | 
qualities in a good salesman. | 
Mrs. Linal said they were so very willing to trust, and things | 
were so very cheap, how could she help buying! They kept 
fetching them goods, and she bought, till she found her bill was 

| eighty dollars : about half was for Georgiana. 
| Eighty dollars, for a rich man, was not much, but for Mr. 
Linal it was a great sum ; a sum spent where there should not 
have been a dollar—it was unnecessarily expended. Georgi- 
ana needed not these clothes ; she had rich dresses, too good, 
as I again repeat ; but her mother, unfortunate woman, had not 
been rightly educated ; she placed a wrong value on dress ; she 
thought more of that than she did of the mind, manners, tem- 
pers, and disposition of her children—children I say now, al- 
though they did not receive the care, the younger, especially, 
| which children generally do. Mrs. Linal thought only, or prin- 
cipally, of Georgiana’s getting well married, as she used often 
to say toher husband. ‘ Who knows but what Georgiana may 
marry a rich gentleman; she is called very handsome, and 
when she puts on a handsome dress she looks handsomer still. 
She had often repeated this language to her daughter, thereby 
cherishing this love for flattery and show. They did not think 
‘ the plainer the dress with greater lustre does beauty appear,’ 
| neither did they believe ‘ favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain.’ 
In about a week, from this time, they were invited to the 


4 | Squire’s. Nothing occurred unusual in this family during this 
a time, one circumstance excepted, which I shall note—discord, 
confusion, and neglect of affairs was common. The descrip- 
a tion given in Scripture, of a good wife, would be inapplicable to 
3 Mrs. L. ‘ She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.’ 
| Sabbath morn, as Mrs. Linal and Georgiana were discussing 
‘sf the taste the ladies displayed in their dress at church, little El- 
— len came running to her mother and said. ‘ Now ma, you will 
i tell me what you drinked bread and wine for, (as she expressed 
a it,) you have said good many times you would tell me ; now 


_ you an’t doing nothing, won’t you tell me ?’ 
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‘ Let go my gown, and go away, my child; I am busy, don’t 
ask me any questions.’ Looking at her child, and seeing how 
grieved she was, she said, ‘Go and ask your father.’ (He was 
reading a sermon that had been lent him by one of his neigh- 
bors : he had not been to church—his wife told him in the morn- 
ing to stay at home, and take care of the children, for it was 
communion, and she would by no means be absent.) 

‘I don’t profess to know,’ replied Mr. L. 

‘Well, if you are not a professor, can’t you tell her some- 
thing ?? 

‘I can tell her for what purpose the sacrament was institut- 
ed: she asked, I believe, why you drinked, and that I can’t 
answer.’ 

‘And so you would say I am not a Christian, would you ?’ 

‘I shall not judge you.’ Just then the bell rang, and they put 
on their bonnets and went, leaving little Ellen, and her -ques- 
tion unanswered. 

At length the day arrived for the party. Mr. and Mrs. Linal, 
and Georgiana attended ; the evening was fine, and there were 
presenta number of strangers, friends of Squire Noyes’s. There 
was a cousin of Maria’s, from Philadelphia, a fine, genteel look- 
ing young man—a descendant of a very rich and respectable 
family, and in extensive business—all of which had been told 
Georgiana. She was desirous of being introduced, but the 
evening was far advanced before there was an opportunity. 
‘You have quite a number of strangers present this evening,’ 
said she to Maria. ‘I have not been introduced to any of them. 
What young gentleman is this talking with Miss Emeline True ? 

‘Tt is my cousin, Mr. Hurd : I will introduce you, if you like.’ 
Georgiana, without making any reply, moved towards him, 
which Maria considered the same as ‘ I thank you, I should,’ and 
introduced her. He stopped and chatted with her a short time : 
she was very sociable, and as he cast his eye over her dress, 
not because ke thought more of dress than mind or deport- 
ment, but as it is common with strangers, when they meet, to 
notice dress and features, many thinking they may find some- 
thing, whereby to judge the character, he thought within him- 
self, she is a rich man’s daughter, of considerable note. He 
did not have sufficient conversation with her to find that she was 
ignorant, and self-conceited, although he had made up his mind 
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she was a favorite child. Mrs. L. felt not a little pleased when 
she discovered him conversing with Georgiana, for she was 
confident he must soon be captivated by her charms. 

Mrs. Linal said to her husband the next morning, ‘ You was 
very unwilling to get Georgiana any thing new ; but we don’t 
know what will bethe effect of that dress yet. Mr. Hurd would’nt 
marry a lady unless she could make something of an appearance. 
A man of his taste—how much he dresses himself.’ 

‘He can afford to dress—but why do you talk of Mr. Hurd ? 
a gentleman just come to town!’ 

‘ I saw enough last night to give me reason to think he liked 


. the looks of Georgiana.’ 


‘There ought to be something besides dress to admire.’ 

‘Yet dress, you know, helps to set off a person,’—and, look- 
ing out of the window, she saw Mr. Hurd walking towards 
the house,—‘ Don’t talk any more, Mr. Linal, for Mr. Hurd 
is coming this way, I dare say here ; I must fix me up as 
soon as possible. Ellen, you be ready to go to the door—put 
him into the parlor ; if he inquires after Georgiana or me, you 
tell him you will come and see if we are at home :’—then, going 
to the stairs, she called out ‘ Georgiana! Georgiana! ! Mr. 
Hurd is coming; and I would by no means have him see you 
not dressed. 

‘ Oh dear ! mother, I shan’t get ready, nor look fit to be seen. 
What shall I wear ?’ 

‘ Oh your best black silk will be good enough this morning. 
Mr. Linal, don’t you be seen ; do keep out of sight, for Mr. Hurd 
won’t want to see such a looking man as you,’ said Mrs. L. to 
her husband, as he passed out of the door. Why all this pa- 
-_, this dissembling, to appear what they were not—rich la- 

res 

Mr. Hurd walked leisurely along: as he came against the 
shop, he thought within himself I will call in and see the me- 
chanics’ work here also. ‘Good morning, Mr. Linal. I have 
visited several mechanics’ shops this morning, and as I was 
walking this way, I thought I would give you a call.’ 

‘ Well sir, you will not find much here to interest you ; our 
business is not very extensive—but I make good the old say- 
ing, ‘keep your shop and your shop will keep you.’ Mr. Hurd 
stopped some time with Mr. Linal, and was about going, when 
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Mr. Linal invited him into the house. Thinking at first hardly 

roper to call on so slight an acquaintance, he declined ; but Mr. 
Linal urged, for he knew how disappointed his wife and Geor- 
giana would be if he did not call. Mr. Linal walked with him 
to the house ; they met Mrs. Linal at the door, smiling, and 
very happy to see Mr. Hurd ; but she gave her husband a look 
which told him he had better go back to the shop. Mr. Hurd 
spoke of his fine walk that morning—how he enjoyed living in 
the country, &c. 

‘ Georgiana likes to walk, very much ; she has gone out now, 
in pursuit of flowers,’ said Mrs. L. 

‘Then she is fond of flowers ?’ 

‘Oh yes! she has a great knowledge of plants—quite a bot- 
anist.’ 

After he had been in about half an hour, Georgiana made her 
appearance, dressed like an actress. After the usual ceremony 
of introduction, Mr. Hurd endeavored to draw Georgiana into 
conversation, in order to sound her good sense and judgment. 
The first subject he introduced was her walk. Said he, ‘ What 
success did you meet with, in your walk this morning ?’ ‘ What 
did you say, sir ?’—for Georgiana’s mind was on the looking- 
glass she had broken in dressing her—thinking it was a bad 
omen, and she did not hear ; and had she heard she would not 
have comprehended it without some explanation, for she had 
taken no walk, and knew not what a story her mother had been 
telling. 

. Shows been telling Mr. Hurd you have been walking out 
this morning, and now he wants to know what success,’ said 
Mrs. Linal. 

‘Oh, I did not understand—I did’nt go far, it is so very un- 
pleasant to go out alone, and there are so many fences and bush- 
es in the way, and the wet grass ; indeed, I am very fond of 
the city, and prefer living there much to the country.’ Mr. 
Hurd was glad to hear her say that, for he felt then ‘if you will, 
you shall live in a city all your days : ’—yes, it must be owned 
she deceived Mr. Hurd’s good sense, as she had others, many 
others, for her countenance betokened modesty, cheerfulness, 
and complacency of temper : these good qualities had interested 
many—but they were disappointed, on acquaintance. 

Mr. Hurd, as he went into his uncle’s office, in the evening, 
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- found a number of men very much engaged in story telling : he 
| stopped to listen—found it was Mr. Linal’s family of whom | 
they were speaking, and his then dear Georgiana. They had 
brought their accounts to Jeave them, and among them was the ' 
gentleman of whom Georgiana bought her dress ; he, it seem- 
ed, had started all the others by accidentally speaking of the 
extravagant bill they had run up at his store. Very much ‘to 
his surprise he was informed that Mr. Linal was not worth any 
property ; and, being unacquainted with Mr. L., had not so much 
feeling as those who had lived by him, and knew how hard he 
strove to geta living He sued—then others felt that they could 
not lose their debts, and they took from them everything they 
could, lawfully. Mr. Hurd was very much astonished to hear 
such truths related, though he considered, at first, they were 
| slanderous reports, raised out of eavy and malice—but he saw 
| | that his uncle gave credence to them. As soonasthere wasan = 
| opportunity, he asked his uncle what these stories meant—if they 1 
were true. 
‘They mean so much I should have told you them before 
you had taken another walk,’ said his uncle. ‘ 
Squire Noyes was aman of great discrimination and prudence; ; 
his judgment was sought after by all ; and as soon as he express- 
— ed these words, Mr. Hurd’s love for Georgiana vanished. ‘I ; 
_ cannot,’ said he, as he walked from the office to the house, ; 
— ‘ fulfil my engagement to ride out with one of so vain and weak | 
a mind. I detest such vanity, such pride and meanness.’ His 
4 uncle overtook him, and they passed into the house. ‘I || 
| shall return home, I think, to-morrow.’ : 
| ‘Indeed,’ said his uncle and aunt, ‘ why, I thought you were 
ti, going to stay several days longer.’ 
| | ‘I did intend it, but I believe I must return to-morrow.’ 
They were a little surprised, but his uncle soon imagined the 
cause. 
| Mr. Hurd retired to his chamber, and wrote the following la- 
i” conic note :— 
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| ‘ June 6th, 183—. 
*Miss Linat,—I shall leave town to-morrow, and cannot 


fulfil my engagements of riding out, and taking tea with you. 
J. Hurp.’ 
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Six months from this time there had been a great change in 
the Linal family. Mr. Linal was fast declining under a pul- 
monary complaint, which was thought to have been brought on 
by anxiety of mind, together with a cold. Mrs. Linal had 
discovered the error in her education, by poverty,—for they 
were reduced to so low circumstances as not to have the ne- 
cessaries of life. The neighbors gave willingly to Mr. Linal ; 
but their charity was attended with plain words to her, which, 
at first, very much enraged her, but after consideration she was 
convinced of their truth, and they made a lasting impression on 
her mind, and caused her to give her other children different 
instruction. 

Georgiana remained at home a long time, friendless, as it 
were, with the exception of Emeline True. She was a friend 
to every one; while she was at school in Philadelphia, she 
spoke of Georgiana to a lady, who sent for her to come into 
her family as a seamstress, which was a great benefit to her, 
both as it regarded pecuniary assistance, and improvement. 
Georgiana was invited with the family to Mr. Hurd’s wedding 
party. As she entered the door, Mr. Hurd was heard to say to 
his wife, ‘ There is the lady I fancied myself in love with once, 
but fortunately I found her out before it became fixed. She 


would have ruined me forever, she was of so vain and weak a 
mind.’ S. 


‘Casa mia, casa mia! 
Per piccina che tu sia, 
Tu mi pari Una Badia!’ 


was the first Italian sentence which Hannah More ever saw ; 
and she says it caught such hold of her memory and affections, 
that it was always the first idea which came to her mind when 
she ny from the mansions of the great to her own lowly 
roof. 
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* | | THE VARIETIES OF INTELLECTUAL | 
pid 

CHARACTER. 

i it Since the time of Lord Bacon, philosophers have, by the 

i application of his rules of philosophizing, made great pregress 

ofa on the science of Mind ; but it appears upon examination, that 

; there are yet, in this science, untrodden fields. One of these, 


to which we propose, at this time, to give a particular consider- 
ation, is what may be termed, by an allusion to Natural Histo- 
ry, the comparative Physiology of the Human Mind. 

There are certain faculties of mind, which are possessed by 
every rational being, and may be considered essential capacities : 
of the human understanding ; but we find almost endless varie- é 
ties of Genius, and Intellectual Character, in different individu- i 
als of the human race, which must be owing entirely to educa- 
tion and circumstances, or be attributed, in part, to Nature. 
aa There have formerly been philosophers, who maintained that 
these differences were owing entirely to education, and circum- 
! stances ; but this may now be considered an exploded opinion; 
i} | as we think that no one, at this day, doubts that there are origi- 
nal differences, in the capacities of different individuals. The 
if Parent perceives these differences in the development of the 
| mental faculties of his different children; and the Instructer sup- 
: poses them to exist, and in imparting knowledge, endeavors 
Ly to adapt his instructions to the different capacities of his pupils. 
Hi 4 It is observed by Mr. Stewart, that in whatever way we may 
| choose to account for it, whether by bodily organization, or by 
in the operation of moral causes, in very early infancy, no fact 

t | can be more undeniable, than that there are important differen- 
ces, discernible in the minds of children, previous to that peri- 
in od, at which, in general, their intellectual education commences. 
i If this be a correct statement of the fact, we are entitled to 
consider these differences as natwral—as springing from princi- 
ples inherent in the human mind. 

But, as the varieties of the intellectual character of the ind?- 
viduals of the human family are too numerous, and indistinct, 
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to be comprised within narrow limits, we direct our attention to 
the more general and obvious differences existing in the intel- 
lectual characters of different races. Wehave opportunity, in 
our own country, of becoming acquainted with the mental con- 
stitution of three of these—our own, or the European race, the 
African, and the Indian. 

No mental differences are to be found, more striking than 
those which exist in these races ; and they appear to be such as 
cannot be attributed to education, and circumstances, but must 
be ascribed in part, at least, to nature. 

In assuming that there are inherent differences in the mental 
capacities of these different races, we are aware that some may 
be disposed to dispute the fact, on account of certain conse- 
quences, which they may suppose will follow. We, therefore, 
again observe, that there are, doubtless, certain faculties, essen- 
tial to human nature, and that, therefore, all who possess them, 
however unequally, are men—obligated to perform the duties, 
and entitled to possess the rights of men. But, were it other- 
wise, still the votary of Truth, is bound to follow her footsteps, 
wherever she leads; nor need he fear that he shall discover that 
the Almighty Ruler of the universe has done any wrong to his 
creation. And if it has pleased Him, as we think it has, to cre- 
ate differences in the minds of different races, no less than in 
their bodies, it is, doubtless, for some wise purpose, which, if 
not now known, will hereafter be brought to light. 

That the mental differences, which it will not be disputed 
are perceivable in these races, are, in part, to be ascribed to 
nature, seems evident from many considerations. We may ar- 
gue from analogy, that as the bodily frame und personal ap- 
pearance of these races differ, so it is equally probable that the 
mental constitution differs also. It will not be disputed that the 
fine mixture of red and white—the expression of every pas- 
sion, by greater or less suffusion of color in the countenances 
of those of our own race, are preferable to that eternal monot- 
ony which reigns in the visages of the blacks, or that immove- 
able veil of copper color which covers all the emotions of the 
Indian race. And if this be a fact, why is it not equally prob- 
able that there should be less perfection in their mental consti- 
tution? It is not against analogy, that in the races of animals, 
different species of the same genus, or varieties of the same 
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species, should possess different qualifications, and some be su- 
perior to others ; and why should we suppose that mind alone, 
is imparted in the same degree to the different races who pos- 
sess it? We seem, also, to have some evidence that these 
differences are original, from the different situations in which 
the races are placed. These seem rather to be accommo- 
dated to their differences of character, than to be the causes of 
these differences ; for, if it be said that the feature of the Indian 
makes no peculiarity of his taste, but is the effect of his hab- 
its of life, why does he not accept the enjoyments of civilized 
society, when they are offered to him? And if the mental 
constitution of the African does not differ from our own, why, 
it may be asked, does not he endeavor to advance himself in 
the scale of being? Many have been so situated, that they 
might have availed themselves of the conversation of their mas- 
ters, and some have been liberally educated ; but how very few 
the instances, exhibiting marks of genius, equal to the ordinary 
efforts of the European. 

From these considerations, we seem authorized to conclude 
that nature has established some differences in the mental capaci- 
ties of these races. The question, then, is, what are these differ- 
ences, or how do the African and Indian differ from the Euro- 
pean, in mental constitution ? In order to ascertain, we consid- 
ered the different degrees in which the faculties, common to all 
minds, seem, from such facts as we can collect, to be possess- 
ed by each of these classes of mankind. 

The first of the mental faculties, enumerated by Mr. Stew- 
art, is the power of external perception. This, the Indian 
seems to possess in a degree, equal, if not superior to the white. 
The quickness of his senses of seeing, and hearing, enable him 
to discover an enemy at a distance, to pursue him, or to secure 
himself from danger. We have no reason to suppose the Afri- 
can deficient in the power of external perception ; but in re- 
gard to the power of attention, they seem to share it in a 
very low degree ; and from this arises their disposition to be 
constantly changing places and employments. ‘The Indians, on 
the contrary, appear to possess, to its full extent, the capacity 
of long-continued attention, and patient investigation. They 
will remain for hours around their council fires, listening with 
the deepest interest to long harangues, and consulting with 
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regard to the best means of accomplishing a particular object, 
forming their decisions with great deliberation. 

As the African is deficient in the power of attention, it seems 
natural to suppose that he should also be inferior in memory, 
which depends, in a very great degree, upon this power. And 
this is found from observation to be the case. It is observed by 
teachers, who have had opportunities of noticing young Afri- 
cans, in their progress in learning, compared to that of white 
children, that it is almost impossible to confine their attention, 
for any length of time, on asubject, or to impress any instruc- 
tions on their memory. ‘The memory of the Indians, on the 
contrary, is remarkably retentive. ‘They preserve the tradi- 
tions of their fathers, and no length of time is sufficient to 
cause them to forget an injury, or a favor, which they have re- 
ceived. 

The African seems almost destitute of the power of abstrac- 
tion. He has no pleasure in reflection, and to this is to be as- 
cribed his diposition to sleep, when unemployed in labor, or 
amusement. We have no reason to suppose the Indian inferior 
to the white, in this respect. 

That the Indian possesses the power of association, in a very 
great degree, seems evident from his attachment to his home, 
and his country. The bones of his fathers, and the mounds 
that contain them, are as dear to him, as to us are the marble 
repositories of our dead. 

The African, on the contrary, easily accommodates himself 
to new situations, and becomes pleased with any, which affords 
him amusement and the pleasures of society. 

The Africans seem to possess but a small share of imagina- 
tion, as we seldom know of their uttering a thought above the 
level of plain narration; whereas, we find, in the orations of the 
Indians, high exertions of poetical genius. 

It seems from the manner of dress of the Indians, that they 
possess but very little taste. 

Their ornaments are of the coarsest kind ; and, in dress, in- 
stead of choosing those colors which blend beautifully togeth- 
er, nothing pleases them but colors of the most glaring and 
glittering kind. ‘The African seems, also, inferior to the white 
in respect to taste; but he differs from the Indians in being 
prone to certain low imitations of European fashions, whereas, 
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the Indian, in what he wears, as well as in what he does, is al- 
ways independent. But, perhaps, the greatest difference in 
the intellectual character of these races, arises from the dif- 
ferent degrees in which they possess that concentration of men- 
tal energy, denominated the will. The Indian seems possessed 
of an undue share of it, inasmuch as he seems to act from the 
impulses of his own will, without regarding the voice of reason, 
or conscience. ‘The African, on the contrary, possesses too 
little of that independence of character, of which the Indian 
has too much. 

These are, we apprehend, some of the most obvious and 
distinguishing differences between these races, in point’ of in- 
tellectual and moral character. 

It is useful to make them subjects of consideration, in order 
that the most judicious exertions may be made to place the 
Africans and Indians in their proper situations. Attempts have 
been made to civilize the Indians, upon the supposition that their 
mental constitution was the same as our own. But, if there is 
a difference in their mental, as well as in their physical forma- 
tion—if it is as impossible to suppress their native independence, 
as it would be to sink their high cheek-bones, or to bend their 
erect and stately figures—then it follows that the perfection of 
their institutions would be something different from the’ per- 
fection of our own ; and it is, of course, necessary to discover 
in what this would consist, in order to ascertain the best means 
of attaining it. 

‘It is of still more importance to understand the moral char- 
acter of these races, in order to learn the best method of mak- 
ing them acquainted with the blessed truths of the Gospel. 

We may thus accelerate the arrival of that period, when the 
whole human family, will not only enjoy the blessings of civili- 
zation, but also the sublime hopes of pure Christianity. 
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FAME. 


| And what art thou? the miser cries, 
While counting o’er his gain, 

Who from thy fond pursuer flies, 
And, grasped, is found a pain ? 


Vain fools! and will an empty name 
Raiment or food afford ? 

Dost dwell upon thy dear bought fame 
As I count o’er my hoard? 


O, let my coffers, full e’en now, 

Still number with the days; 

s I’m scoffed at by the world,—but those 
Must starve upon its praise. 


’ y Miser—and what thy wealth? dost give 
r Thee comfort, pleasure, rest ? 

f Doth not thy poorer fellows live 

- A thousand times more blest ? 

. Contentment never waits thy door— 

S 


Death finishes thy cares ; 
Still anxious to increase thy store, 
P The enjoyment is thine heirs. 


Whate’er my lot, O, ‘ grant me fame,’ 
Let me not live unknown ; 
Mortality close o’er my name,— 
And now, observe, I’m gone. 


l ask no wreath from fields of gore— 
No place in rebel lays, 

That men may joy my race is o'er, 
And shudder while they praise. 


Oh no! not in triumphant car ay 
I e’er would wish to ride; ib 
But let the sigh come from afar, 
‘ Wisely he lived and died.’ 


Gay. 
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FEMALE INFANTICIDE. 


From the Asiatic Journal. 


‘The Calcutta Christian Observer, for November, contains a 
statement of the efforts (hitherto but partially successful) made 
by an active and benevolent public officer, Col. Pottinger, in 
the province of Cutch, to put down female infanticide. 

‘ When he first came to Cutch, ten years ago, he set out with 
all the active zeal of a new comer, to root out the practice ; 
but he soon discovered his mistake. The mehtahs sent at his 
request, by the then regency, were either cajoled by false re- 
turns, or expelled from towns and villages, not only by the class- 
es charged with the crime, but by the other inhabitants, whom 
long habit had taught to view the business with indifference, if 
not absolute approbation. Col. P. next got the darbar to sum- 
mon all the Jarejahs to Bhiij, and partly by threats, and partly 
persuasion, arranged with them to furnish quarterly statements 
of the births, within their respective estates. This plan, he 
saw, from the outset, was defective ; but it was the best he could 
hit upon at the moment. It proved, however, an utter failure. 
Within six months, most of the Jarejahs declared their inability 
to act up to their agreement, even as far as regarded their near- 
est relations. Several fathers, for instance, assured him, that 
they dared not establish such a scrutiny regarding their grown- 
up sons ; and the few statements that were furnished, he found 
to have been drawn up by guess-work, from what may be term- 
ed the tittle-tattle of the village. Col. P.’s next idea was, that 
as all the Jarejahs profess to be blood relations of the Rao of 
Cutch, they might be requested to announce to him, as the 
head of the tribe, as well as Government, the fact of their 
wives being ‘‘ enceintes,” and, eventually, the result. This 
scheme appeared feasible to the ministers ; but when it was 
proposed to the Jarejah members of the regency, they received 
it with feelings of complete disgust, and almost horror. Two 
modes further suggested themselves of carrying the object. 
The one, to use direct authority and force ; but that would, no 
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doubt, be at variance with the spirit, if not the letter of the 
treaty. The other to grant a portion to every Jarejah girl on 
marriage. This latter method had been proposed to the Bom- 
bay Government by Col. P.’s predecessor, (Mr. Gardiner,) 
but had been explicitly negatived, and that negative had been 
confirmed by the Court of Directors. Under these circum- 
stances, the plan was, of course, abandoned. 

‘ Sir John Malcolm came to Bhij in March, 1820. He 
made a long speech to the assembled Jarejahs, on the enormity 
of the crime, and told them the English nation would force the 
East-India Company to dissolve all connection with a people 
who persisted in it! The Jarejahs, of course, individually de- 
nied the charge; but they afterwards inquired from Col. P., 
how the Governor could talk so to taem at a moment when he 
was courting the friendship of Sinde, in which child-murder is 
carried to a much greater extent than even in Cutch ; for it is 
a well-known fact, that all the illegitimate offspring born to men 
of any rank in that country, are indiscriminately put to death, 
without reference to sex. Subsequent to Sir John’s visit, an 
impostor, of the name of Vijjya Bhat, went to Bombay, and 
presented a petition to Government, setting forth Col. P.’s su- 
pineness, and offering, if furaished with some peons, to do all 
that was required. This petition was referred to the colonel to 
report on, which he did as it merited ; and matters lay in abey- 
ance, till the young Rao was installed inJuly, 1834, when he 
adopted the most decided steps to enforce that article of the 
treaty which provides for the suppression of infanticide. He 
took a paper from the whole of his brethren, reiterating that 
stipulation and agreeing to abide the full consequences if they 
broke it. Col. P. officially promised the Rao the support of the 
British Government in all his measures, and the Rao and the 
English resident have been watching ever since for an occasion 
to make a signal example; but the difficulty of tracing and 
bringing home such an allegation will be understood from the 
preceding account ; and it would be ruin to the cause to at- 
tempt to do so on uncertain grounds, and fail. It now, how- 
ever, appears that our best, perhaps only, chance of success 
rests with the Rao, who is most sincere in his detestation of the 
crime, and his wish to stop it. 
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* Our correspondent proceeds as follows :— 

¢ «The assertion made by Mr. Wilkinson, that infanticide is 
carried to an extent of which we have hardly yet a complete 
notion, is, alas! too true in India. The rao of Cutch told 
the resident at his court very recently, that he had just found 
out that a tribe of Mussulmins, called Summas, who came 
originally from Sinde, and now inhabit the islands in the Runn, 
paying an ill-defined obedience to Cutch, put all their daugh- 
ters to death, merely to save the expense and trouble of rearing 
them! He has taken a bond from all the heads of the tribe to 
abandon the horrid custom ; but, as he justly remarked, he has 
hardly the means of enforcing it. Of the origin of infanticide 
in Cutch, it is difficult to give a satisfactory account. The 
tradition of its being a scheme hit on by one of the Jarejahs, to 
prevent their daughters, who cannot marry in their own tribe, 
from disgracing their families by prostitution, is generally re- 
ceived. The Jarejals of Cutch have, perhaps, adopted all 
the vices whilst they have few, or none of the saving qualities 
of the Mussulmans. No people appear to have so thorough a 
contempt for women ; and yet, strange to say, we often see the 
dowagers of households taking the lead in both public and pri- 
vate matters amongst them. Their tenets are, however, that 
women are innately vicious ; and it must be confessed that they 
have good cause to draw this conclusion in Cutch, in which it is 
suspected, there is not one chaste female, from the Rao’s wives 
downwards. Wecan understand the men amongst the Jare- 
jahs getting reconciled to infanticide, from hearing it spoken of, 
from their very births, as a necessary and laudable proceeding ; 
but several instances have been told me, where young mothers, 
just before married from other tribes, and even brought from 
distant countries, have strenuously urged the destruction of their 
own infants, even in opposition to the father’s disposition to 
spare them? This is a state of things for which, we confess, 
we cannot offer any explanation, and which would astonish us 
in a tigress, or a she-wolf!” 

‘ The above is, indeed, a melancholy detail, and cannot fail 
to sicken the heart of every Englishman, much more of every 
British female. As some little relief to a recital so affecting, 
we have the pleasure to add, that Mr. Wilkinson is pursuing 
with success the most judicious measures to Secure its extinc- 


. tion in Malwa, and Rajputana. By a letter just received from 
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him, we learn that he is trying to ascertain all those arguments 
by which the native mind has reconciled itself to the murder 
of female children ; and how those who have not practised it 
have been led to adopt this more humane course. He is also 
enlisting the services of several of the most humane and influ- 
ential Rajput chiefs of those parts, to suppress it, and has de- 
rived much assistance and success from their advice, and their 
zeal. They are taking up the subject con amore. All the 
chiefs near Sihor have taken, or are takigg, bonds from their 
kinsmen, to refrain from the practice in future. This is highly 
gratifying ; but, as Mr. W. remarks, ‘‘ except the momentary 
expression of the public approbation of this humane act, and 
the force thus given to the public feeling in favor of humanity, 
what is gained ? Without further efforts, the public mind will 
remain as uninformed as ever: it has learned no new lesson : 
we have gained no real pledge or security against the recur- 
rence of the act. As the human mind gains light and knowl- 
edge, however, it will of itself throw off such evil practices. 
By force nothing is gained—the disposition to commit the act 
remaining as strong as ever—the sense of the injury of apply- 
ing violence to proud, ignorant barbarians boasting of their free- 
dom, will only work a rankling feeling of resistance and rebell- 
ion. I amnow, therefore, teaching my wise men how to write 
au affecting tale of real life in their own language—how to ad- 
dress the heart, and rouse the kindly and virtuous sympathies 
of our nature in favor of humanity ; but still without once over- 
stepping the bounds of probability, and indeed of truth and 
fact. Their first attempts at a ‘* Tale of the Heart” have been 
sad failures. They made even brutes and trees to stand aghast 
at the shedding of the innocents’ blood. They thought their 
own spoken language too common and mean to give expression 
to all I wanted—but they are now learning to think better of its 
powers and capabilities. I hope before long to have a tale of 
horror in real life, and well known in these parts, so well set 
in cunning language, as shall not fail to enlist men’s strongest 
sympathies in our favor.”’’ 
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GLIMPSES OF SPANISH MANNERS.* 
My dear Mrs. W. 


I have been several times on the point of writing to you, but 
mama said she intended to give you a long letter about this 
beautiful country ; so I deferred writing, but have determined to 
do so no longer, as mama’s eyes are very weak, and she is not 
able to use them, at present. 

We have found our residence here more agreeable than we 
expected ; the climate is delightful, the country, generally 
speaking, very beautiful and fertile, and the fruit most delicious. 

The Spaniards are a kind, amiable, and hospitable people, 
but distant and reserved in their intercourse with strangers. 
The ladies are not as beautiful as they have been represented 
to be ; they are pretty, graceful, and affable, but extremely ig- 
norant ; they wear the mantilla, and flirt the fan with an air 
peculiar to themselves. Their costume is quite picturesque ; 
the Mantilla is a lace scarf put over the comb, where it is fast- 
ened in front, and falling back over the neck and shoulders— 
it gives an air of softness to the face, which is very pleasing— 
the basguina is a petticoat made of black silk, trimmed with 
bugles, and with it is worn a black velvet, pink, blue, or white 
spencer, to suit the taste of the wearer. The Spanish gentle- 
men are elegant, polished, and courteous in their deportment, 
and some of them are highly informed, and well educated. 
Our society is limited, chiefly, to the Foreign Ministers and 
their families, and last winter we had an elegant and _ intelligent 
circle: there have been some changes since, but I cannot yet 
say whether it is improved or not. 

The Spaniards attend the soirées and balls of the foreigners, 
but never entertain themselves. It is said they formerly enter- 


* The letter, from which this article is extracted, was written in 1830, 
a — American lady, then residing at Madrid, with her family. We 
think it interesting as containing, a graphic notice of the present Queen 
regent of Spain, the then young and beautiful bride of Ferdinand VII.—Ep. 
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tained a great deal but since the loss of Mexico, many families ; 
who had splendid incomes, are now much reduced, and their 
pride is so great they cannot consent to live in less splendor 
than formerly, so they keep upa great deal of outward show 
and magnificence ; their equipages and dresses are very hand- 
some—and the Spaniards have had so much trouble at home, 
so many revolutions, that they have become shy of strangers. 
The Duchess of Benavente is the only lady who opens her 
house for the reception of foreigners: she receives company 
twice a week, and at her house is collected all the talent, beau- 
ty and rank of Madrid, and all the members of the different 
legations. The Duchess is a descendant of the famous Ponce 
de Leon, who is mentioned in Irving’s Conquest of Grenada ; 
her husband was relatedto the Royal family, and she stands at 
the head of society here. She is a most extraordinary woman, 
asecond Ninon de |’Enclos, in her old age—she is eighty years 
of age, and dresses like a woman of thirty, retaining all the vi- 
vacity and freshness of youth. She was celebrated for her 
beauty and wit, and retains, to this late day, a great portion of 
both. She is extremely kind and amiable, and returns every 
visit paid to her, with great attention: all she asks of you is to 
attend her parties, and amuse yourself. I stood very high last 
winter in her good graces, by my regular attendance at her soi- 
rées, but this summer I have been very negligent, owing to the 
excessive heat. 

The Royal Family are very amiable, and affable—it consists 
of the King and Queen, Don Carlos, (the King’s eldest brother, ) 
and his wife, Don Francisco, (the youngest brother,) and -his 
wife, and the Princess Beira, widow of the King’s uncle. The 
King is rather a fine looking man, afiable in his deportment, 
and seems to be beloved : he is not a man of firmness, or strength 
of mind, but he is said to possess a good heart. The Queen 
is avery lovely woman, though not very beautiful : she is grace- 
ful, highly accomplished, a great musician, and extremely well 
educated ; she has obtained great influence over the King, who 
idolizes her—her subjects are devoted to her, and the ladies of 
the palace almost worship her ;—indeed, this young and lovely 
Princess of Naples has rendered herself a favorite with every 
body ; no one approaches her without feeling the influence of 
her amiability and grace. | She has done much good already 
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—several improvements have been made at her suggestion, 
and I think her reign will be a fortunate one for Spain. The 
last Queen was a woman of great talent and intellect, but she 
was a bigoted Catholic, and did not exert herself for the im- 
provement of her people. 

The wife of Don Carlos, and the Princess Beira, are sis- 
ters ; they were Portuguese Princesses—they are magnificent 
looking women, and have more queenly dignity about them than 
the Queen, but they are not as loveable. The wife of Don 
Francisco is sister to the Queen, but does not possess her ami- 
ability or grace. 

* * * * * 

Madrid is situated in the midst of a barren, uncultivated plain, 
n the worst part of Spain. The city is not pretty, though it 
contains many fine buildings. The Palace, the Museum of 
Paintings, Acadewy of Natural History, and other public build- 
ings, are magnificent. There are three gates, that of Toledc, 
of Alcala, and Atocha, which are very fine. The Prado, the 
fashionable promenade, is extremely pretty ; it is planted with 
trees, and arranged with seats ; directly in the centre is a road 
for carriages, and the walks are on each side—ona Fete day it 

resents agay scene : you see the dress and hat of the Foreign 
ady, the basquina and mantilla of the Spanish women, the 
round bat and cloak of the Don, the Courtier with his stars and 
ribbons, the young Soldier, with his brilliant uniform, the large 
hat of the Priest, and the cowl of the Friar, all mingling to- 
gether in one mass. ‘The amusements of Madrid are not vari- 
ed, the Theatre, the bull-fight, and a walk on the Prado, and oc- 
casionally, a dance, constitute the amusements of the people of 
Madrid, and they are astonished to find that any one can desire 
anything more, or better. ‘The Theatre is very good, though 
to me very tiresome, probably owing to my not understanding 
the language perfectly. 1 attended two Royal bull-fights, de- 
termined to judge for myself, of this favorite amusement of the 
Spaniards. It is very cruel, and the more I hear and see of it, 
the more barbarous I think it. In a work called a ‘ Year in 
Spain,’ you will find a correct description of a bull-fight. It 
is deeply, painfully interesting ; indeed I was never more excit- 
ed in my life—I could not sit still, but the Spanish ladies looked 
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on with perfect composure. The dress of the men is very 
pretty, and the whole is a grand sight. 

Mama has been several times at Court : Maria and I accom- 
panied her to see the Queen of Naples—the presentation was 
very simple—we were ushered into an apartment where a 
nuinber of ladies were waiting for an audience. The Queen 
entered the room and advanced to us ; the Neapolitan Ambas- 
sadress presented us ; the Queen made a few remarks, and then 
received some Spanish ladies, who knelt and kissed her hand ; 
she then bowed to us all, and left the room. The Queen of 
Naples is not handsome, but she is very affable and amiable. 

Mama has little, indeed, no society ; for very few ladies 
speak English : | am not more fortunate, for young ladies in 
this country are so different from what they are in our country, 
that their society isnot very desirable. Mama passes her time 
in reading and writing to her friends—my time is fully occupied 
studying Spanish, reading, writing, and dancing—the Spanish 
dances are so pretty and graceful, that Maria and I have 
learned to dance the bolero and cachucha with casianetts, and 
I am now practising on the guitar: indeed, if we did not em- 
ploy ourselves constantly, we should, I fear, be very home- 
sick ; for no splendor can compensate us for the comforts of 
home, or the society we have been accustomed to, and noth- 
ing can console for the absence of friends we love. 

My Father, Mother, and Sister, desire to be most particular- 
ly remembered to you. I shall make no apology, my dear Mrs. 
Ww , for this long letter : if I have failed to amuse you, I 
know [ shall be forgiven—but permit me to say, nothing would 
give me more pleasure, than to be able, by my feeble efforts, 
to contribute to your entertainment. 1 hope we may hear very 
soon from you: do, if you please, write to us often. Please 
to remember me, kindly, to Mrs. L » Mary T ) and all 
who may inquire for me. 

Believe, dear Mrs, W 


» your affectionate 
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MRS. MARTHA WASHINGTON.* 


‘ Descended from an ancient family, which first migrated to 
the colony of Virginia, in the person of the Reverend Orlando 
Jones, a clergyman of Wales, Mantua DanprinG_E was born 
in the county of New Kent, colony of Virginia, in May, 1732. 
The education of females, in the early days of the colonial set- 
tlements, was almost exclusively of a domestic character, and 
by instructers who were entertained in the principal families, 
that were too few and too ‘ far between’ to admit of the estab- 
lishment of public schools. Of the early life of Miss Dan- 
DRIDGE, we are only able to record, that the young lady ex- 
celled in personal charms, which, with pleasing manners, and a 
general amiability of demeanor, caused her to be distinguished 
amid the fair ones who usually assembled at the court of Wil- 
liamsburg, then held by the royal governors of Virginia. 

‘ At seventeen years of age, or in 1749, Miss DanpripGE 
was married to Colonel Daniel Parke Custis, of the White 
House, county of New Kent. This was a match of affection. 
The father of the bridegroom, the Honorable John Custis, of 
Arlington, a king’s counsellor, had matrimonial views of a more 
ambitious character for his only son and heir, and was desirous 
of a connection with the Byrd family, of Westover—Colonel 
Byrd being, at that time, from his influence and vast posses- 
sions, almost a count palatine of Virginia. The counsellor 
having at length given his consent, the newly married pair settled 
at the White House, on the banks of the Pamunkey river, 
where Colonel Custis became an eminently successful planter. 
The fruits of this marriage were, a girl, who died in infancy, and 


* The pictures of the Washington family, now exhibited at the Athenz- 
um, having excited great interest in our community, we are confident that 
this sketch of our hero’s wife, the tender and faithful friend, who was 
kneeling beside his pillow, in that ‘chamber in which he died, when his 
spirit departed, will be eagerly perused. It was written by the grandson 
of Mrs. Washington , for the * National Portrait Gallery ;’ but that work 
does not circulate in New England, as its merits deserve, and probably the 
sketch will be new to the majority of my readers ; at any rate, it deserves 
to be preserved in the American Ladies’ Magazine.—Ep. 
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Daniel, Martha, and John. Daniel was a child of much prom- 
ise, and it was generally believed that his untimely death hast- 
ened his father to the grave. Martha arrived at womanhood, 
and died at Mount Vernon 1770 ; and John, the father of the 
biographer, * perished while in the service of his country, and 
the suite of the commander-in-chief, at the siege of Yorktown, 
1781, aged twenty-seven. 

‘On the decease of her husband, which happened at about 
middle age, Mrs. Custis found herself at once a very young, 
and among the very wealthiest widows in the colony. Inde- 
pendently of extensive and valuable landed estates, the colo- 
nel left thirty thousand pounds sterling in money, with half that 
amount to his only daughter, Martha. 

‘Mrs. Custis, as sole executrix, managed the extensive 
landed and pecuniary concerns of the estates with surprising 
ability—making loans, on mortgage, of moneys, and, through her 
stewards and agents, conducting the sales or exportation of the 


crops to the best possible advantage. 
* * * 


It was in 1758, that an officer, attired in a military undress, 
and attended by a body servant, tall and militaire as his chief, 
crossed the ferry called Williams’, over the Pamunkey, a 
branch of the York river. On the boat touching the southern, 
or New Kent side, the soldier’s progress was arrested by one of 
those personages, who give the beau ideal of the Virginia gen- 
tleman of the old regime, the very soul of kindliness and hos- 
pitality. It was in vain the soldier urged his business at Wil- 
liamsburg, important communications to the governor, &c. Mr. 
Chamberlayne, on whose domain the militaire had just landed, 
would hear of no excuse. Colonel Washington was a name 
and character so dear to all the Virginians, that his passing by 
one of the old castles of Virginia, without calling and partaking 
of the hospitalities of the host, was entirely out of the question. 
The colonel, however, did not surrender at discretion, but 
stoutly maintained his ground, till Chamberlayne bringing up 
his reserve, in the intimation that he would introduce his friend 
to a young and charming widow, then beneath his roof, the sol- 
dier capitulated, on condition that he should dine, only dine, 


* Grorce W. P. Custis, Esq., of Arlington, D. C, 
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and then, by pressing his charger and borrowing of the night, 
he would reach Williamsburg before his excellency could shake 
off his morning sluinbers. Orders were accordingly issued to 
Bishop, the colonel’s body servant and faithful follower, who, 
together with the fine English charger, had been bequeathed by 
the dying Braddock to Major Washington, on the famed and 
fatal field of the Monongahela. Bishop, bred in the school of 
European discipline, raised his hand to his cap, as much as to 
say, ‘* Your honor’s orders shall be obeyed.” 

‘'The colonel now proceeded to the mansion, and was intro- 
duced to various guests, (for when was a Virginian domicil of 
the olden time without guests ?) and above all, to the charming 
widow. Tradition relates that they were mutually pleased on 
this their first interview, nor is it remarkable ; they were of an 
age when impressions are strongest. ‘The lady was fair to be- 
hold, of fascinating manners, and splendidly endowed with 
worldly benefits. The hero, fresh from his early fields, redo- 
lent of fame, and with a form on which ‘‘ every god did seem 
to set his seal, to give the world assurance of a man.” 

‘ The morning passed pleasantly away, evening came, with 
Bishop, true to his orders and firm at his post, holding the fa- 
vorite charger with the one hand, while the other was waiting 
to offer the ready stirrup. The sun sank in the horizon, and 
yet the colonel appeared not. And then the old soldier marvel- 
led at his chief’s delay. ‘* "T'was strange, ’twas passing strange” 
—surely he was not wont to be a single moment behind his 
appointments, for he was the most punctual of alt punctual men. 
Meantime, the host enjoyed the scene of the veteran on duty 
at the gate, while the colonel was so agreeably employed in the 
parlor ; and proclaiming that no guest ever left his house after 
sunset, his military visiter was, without much difficulty, persuad- 
ed to order Bishop to put up the horses for the night. The sun 
rode high in the heavens the ensuing day, when the enamored 
soldier pressed with his spur his charger’s side, and speeded on 
his way to the seat of government, where, having despatched 
his public business, he retraced his steps, and, at the White 
House, the engagement took place, with preparations for the 
marriage. 

* And much hath the biographer heard of that marriage, from 
gray-haired domestics, who waited at the board where love 
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made the feast and Washington was the guest. And rare and 
high was the revelry, at that palmy period of Virginia’s festal 
age; for many were gathered to that marriage, of the good, 
the great, the gifted, and the gay, while Virginia, with joyous 
acclamation, hailed in her youthful hero a prosperous and happy 
bridegroom. 

*** And so you remember when Colonel Washington came a 
courting of your mistress ?”’ said the biographer to old Cully, 
in his hundredth year. 

‘¢¢ Ave, master, that I do,” replied this ancient family ser- 
vant, who had lived to see five generations ; ‘‘ great times, sir, 
great times! Shall never see the like again!” 

“*¢ And Washington looked something like a man, a proper 
man ; hey, Cully ?” 

‘«* Never seed the like, sir; never the likes of him, tho’ J 
have seen many in my day : so tall, so straight ! and then he sat 
a horse and rode with such an air! Ah, sir; he was like no one 
else! Many of the grandest gentlemen, in their gold lace, 
were at the wedding, but none looked like the man himself ! ” 

‘ Strong, indeed, must have been the impressions which the 
person and manner of Washington made upon the rude, “ untu- 
tor’d mind” of this poor negro, since the lapse of three quar- 
ters of a century had not sufficed to efface them. 

‘The precise date of the marriage, the biographer has been 
unable to discover, having in vain searched among the records 
of the vestry of St. Peter’s church, New Kent, of which the 
Reverend Mr. Mossom, a Cambridge scholar, was the rector, 
and performed the ceremony, it is believed, about 1759. A 
short time after their marriage, Colonel and Mrs. WasH1NGTON 
removed to Mount Vernon, on the Potomac, and permanently 
settled there. 

‘The mansion of Mount Vernon, more than seventy years 
ago, was a very small building, compared with its present ex- 
tent, and the numerous outbuildings attached to it. The man- 
sion house consisted of four rooms on a floor, forming the cen- 
tre of the present building, and remained pretty much in that 
state up to 1774, when Colonel Washington repaired to the first 
congress in Philaaelphia, and from thence to the command-in- 
chief of the armies of his country, assembled before Cam- 
bridge, July, 1775. The commander-in-chief returned no 
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more to reside at Mount Vernon till after the peace of 1783. 
Mrs. WasHINGTON accompanied the General to the lines before 


Boston, and witnessed its siege and evacuation. She then re- 


turned to Virginia, the subsequent campaigns being of too mo- 
mentous a character to allow of her accompanying the army. 

‘At the close of each campaign an aid-de-camp repaired to 
Mount Vernon, to escort the lady to the head-quarters. The 
arrival of Mrs. WasHiNGTon at camp was an event much an- 
ticipated, and was always the signal for the ladies of the general 
officers to repair to the bosoms of their lords. The arrival of 
the aid-de-camp, escorting the plain chariot, with the neat pos- 
tillions in their scarlet and white liveries, was deemed an epoch 
in the army, and served to diffuse a cheering influence amid the 
gloom which hung over our destinies at Valley Forge, Morris- 
town, and West Point. Mrs. WasuineTon always remained 
at the head-quarters till the opening of the campaign, and often 
remarked, in after life, that it had been her fortune to hear 
the first cannon at the opening, and the last at the closing, of 
all the campaigns of the revolutionary war. During the whole 
of that mighty period when we struggled for independence, 
Mrs. WasuinerTon preserved her equanimity, together with a 
degree of cheerfulness that inspired all around her with the 
brightest hopes for our ultimate success. To her alone a heavy 
cloud of sorrow hung over the conclusion of the glorious cam- 
paign of 1781. Her only child, while attending to his duties 
as aid-de-camp to the general-in-chief, during the siege of 
Yorktown, was seized with an attack of the camp fever, then 
raging to a frightful extent within the enemy’s intrenchments. 
Ardently attached to the cause of his country, having witnessed 
many of the most important events of the revolutionary contest, 
from the siege of Boston, in 1775, to the virtual termination of 
the war in 1781, the sufferer beheld the surrender of the Brit- 
ish army on the memorable 19th of October, and was thence 
removed to Eltham, in New Kent, where he was attended by 
Dr. Craik, chief of the medical staff. Washington, learning 
the extreme danger of his step-son, to whom he was greatly 
attached, privately left the camp before Yorktown, while yet it 
rang with the shouts of victory, and, attended by a single offi- 
cer, rode with all speed to Eltham. It was just day dawn 
when the commander-in-chief sprung from his panting charger, 
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and summoning Dr. Craik to his presence, inquired if there 
was any hope. Craik shook his head, when the chief, being 
shown into a private room, threw himself on a bed, absorbed 
in grief. The poor sufferer, being in his last agonies, soon after 
expired. The general remained for some time closeted with 
his lady, then remounted and returned to the camp. 

‘It was after the peace of 1783, that General Washington set 
in earnest about the improvements in building and laying off the 
gardens and grounds that now adorn Mount Vernon. He con- 
tinued in these gratifying employments, occasionally diversified 
by the pleasures of the chase, till 1787, when he was called to 
preside in the convention that formed the present constitution, 
and, in 1789, left his beloved retirement to assume the chief 
magistracy of the union. During the residence of General 
and Mrs. WasuineTon at Mount Vernon, after the peace of 
1783, the ancient mansion, always the seat of hospitality, was 
crowded with guests. The officers of the French and Ameri- 
can armies, with many strangers of distinction, hastened to pay 
their respects to the victorious Genera!, now merged into the 
illustrious farmer of Mount Vernon. During these stirring 
times, Mrs. WasuinerTon performed the duties of a Virginia 
housewife, and presided at her well-spread board, with that ease 
and elegance of manners which always distinguished her. At 
length the period arrived when General and Mrs. Wasuine- 
TON were to leave the delights of retirement, and to enter upon 
new and elevated scenes of life. The unanimous voice of his 
country hailed the hero who had so lately led her armies to vie- 
tory, as the chief magistrate of the young empire about to 
dawn upon the world. 

‘The president and his lady bid adieu, with extreme regret, 
to the tranquil and happy shades, where a few years of repose 
had, in great measure, effaced the effects of the toils and anx- 
ieties of war—where a little Eden bloomed and flourished un- 
der their fostering hands, and where a numerous circle of 
friends and relatives would sensibly feel the privation of their 
departure. They departed, and hastened to where duty called 
the man of his country. 

‘The journey to New York, in 1789, was a continued tri- 
umph. ‘The august spectacle at the bridge of Trenton brought 
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tears to the eyes of the chief, and forms one of the most bril- 
liant recollections of the age of Washington. 

‘Arrived at the seat of the federal government, the president 
and Mrs. Wasuineton formed their establishment upon a 
scale that, while it partook of all the attributes of our republi- 
can institutions, possessed at the same time that degree of dig- 
nity and regard for appearances, so necessary to give to our in- 
fant republic respect in the eyes of the world. The house was 
handsomely furnished ; the equipages neat, with horses of the 
first order ; the servants wore the family liveries; and, with 
the exception of a steward and housekeeper, the whole estab- 
lishment differed but little from that of a private gentleman. 
On Tuesdays, from three to four o’clock, the president received 
the foreign ambassadors and strangers who wished to be intro- 
duced to him. On these occasions, and when opening the ses- 
sions of congress, the president wore a dress sword. His per- 
sonal apparel was always remarkable for its being old-fashioned, 
and exceedingly plain and neat. On Thursdays were the con- 
gressional dinners, and on Friday nights, Mrs. WasHINGTOoN’s 
drawing-room. ‘The company usually assembled about seven, 
and rarely staid exceeding ten o’clock. ‘lhe ladies were seat- 
ed, and the president passed around the circle, paying his com- 
pliments to each. At the drawing-rooms, Mrs. Morris always 
sat at the right of the lady president, and at all the dinners, pub- 
lic or private, at which Robert Morris was a guest, that vener- 
able man was placed at the right of Mrs. Wasnineron. 
When ladies called at the president’s mansion, the habit was 
for the secretaries and gentlemen of the president’s household 
to hand them to and from their carriages ; but when the honor- 
ed relicts of Greene and Montgomery came to the presidoliad, 
the president himself performed these complimentary duties. 

‘On the great national festivals of the fourth of July, and 
twenty-second of February, the sages of the revolutionary con- 
gress and the officers of the revolutionary army renewed their 
acquaintance with Mrs. WasHINGTON ; many and kindly greet- 
ings took place, with many a recollection of the days of trial. 
The Cincinnati, after paying their respects to their chief, were 
seen to file off toward the parlor, where Mrs. Wasuineton 
was in waiting to receive them, and where Wayne, and Mifflin, 
and Dickenson, and Stewart, and Moylan, and Hartley, and a 
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host of veterans, were cordially welcomed as old friends, and 
where many an interesting reminiscence was called up, of the 
head-quarters and the ‘‘ tines of the revolution.” 

‘On Sundays, unless the weather was uncommonly severe, 
the president and Mrs. WasHneron attended divine service 
at Christ church ; and in the evenings, the president read to 
Mrs. WaAsHINGTON, in her chamber, a sermon, or some por- 
tion from the sacred writings. No visiters, with the exception 
of Mr. Speaker Trumbull, were admitted to the presidoliad on 
Sundays. 

‘ There was one description of visiters, however, to be found 
about the first president’s mansion on all days. The old sol- 
diers repaired, as they said, to head-quarters, ‘‘ just to inquire 
after the health of his excellency and Mrs. Wasnineron.” 
They knew his excellency was, of course, much engaged ; but 
they would like to see the good lady. One had been a soldier 
of the life-guard ; another had been on duty when the British 
threatened to surprise the head-quarters ; a third had witnessed 
that terrible fellow, Cornwallis, surrender his sword : each one 
had some touching appeal, with which to introduce himself to 
the peaceful head-quarters of the presidoliad. All were ‘* kind- 
ly bid to stay,” were conducted to the steward’s apartments, 
and refreshments set before them; and, after receiving some 
little token from the lady, with her best wishes for the health and 
happiness of an old soldier, they went their ways, while bless- 
ings upon their revered commander and the good Mrs. Wasu- 
INGTON, were uttered by many a war-worn veteran of the rev- 
olution. 

‘In the spring of 1797, General and Mrs. WasuinerTon, 
bidding adieu to public life, took their leave of the seat of gov- 
ernment, and journeyed to the south, prepared in good earnest 
to spend the remnant of their days in their beloved retirement 
of Mount Vernon. The General re-assumed with delight his 
agricultural employments, while the lady bustled again amid her 
domestic concerns, showing that neither time nor her late elevated 
station had in any wise impaired her qualifications for a Virgin- 
ia housewife, and she was now verging upon threescore and ten. 

‘But, for Washington to be retired at Mount Vernon or any 
where else, was out of the question. Crowds which had hailed 
the victorious General as the deliverer of his country, and call- 
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ed him with acclamation to the chief magistracy of the infant 
émpire, now pressed to his retirement, to offer their love and 
admiration to the illustrious farmer of Mount Vernon. 
‘Mrs. WasHINGTON was an uncommonly early riser, Jeav- 
ing her pillow at day dawn at all seasons of the year, and be- 
| coming at once actively engaged in her household duties. After 
breakfast she retired for an hour to her chamver, which hour 
' was spent in prayer and reading the Holy Scriptures, a practice 
that she never omitted during half a century of her varied life. 
‘ Two years had passed happily at Mount Vernon ; for, al- 
though the General, yielding to the claims of his country, had 
again accepted the command-in-chief of her armies, yet he had 
| stipulated with government that he should not leave his retire- 
ment, unless upon the actual invasion of an enemy. It was 
while engaged in projecting new and ornamental improvements 
in his grounds, that the fiat of the Almighty went forth, calling 
the being, the measure of whose earthly fame was filled to over- 
flowing, to his great reward in higher and better worlds. The 
illness was short and severe. Mrs. Wasnineron left not the 
chamber of the sufferer, but was seen kneeling at the bedside, 
her head resting upon her Bible, which had been her solace in 
the many and heavy afflictions she had undergone. Dr. Craik, 
the early friend and companion in arms of the chief, replaced 
| the hand, which was almost puseless, upon the pillow, while he 
turned away to conceal the tears that fast chased each other 
down his furrowed cheeks. ‘The last effort of the expiring 
Washington was worthy of the Roman fame of his life and char- 
acter. He raised himself up, and, casting a look of benignity 
on all around him, as if to thank them for their kindly attentions, 
| he composed his limbs, closed his eyes, and, folding his arms 
| upon his bosom, the father of his country expired, gently as 
though an infant died ! : 
‘The afflicted relict could with difficulty be removed from j 
the chamber of death, 1o which she returned no more, but oc- 
| cupied other apartments for the residue of her days. 
‘ By an arrangement with government, Mrs. WasHineToNn 
yielded the remains of the chief to the prayer of the nation, as 
expressed through its representatives in congress, conditioning x 
that at her decease, her own remains should accompany those | 
of her husband to the capital. 
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* When the burst of grief which followed the death of the 
pater patrie had a little subsided, visits of condolence to the 
bereaved lady were made by the first personages of the land. 
The president of the United States, with many other distin- 
guished individuals, repaired to Mount Vernon, while letters, 
addresses, funeral orations, and all the tokens of sorrow and 
respect, loaded the mails from every quarter of the country, of- 
fering the sublime tribute of a nation’s mourning for a nation’s 
benefactor. 

‘ Although the great sun of attraction had sunk in the west, 
still the radiance shed by his illustrious life and actions drew 
crowds of pilgrims to his tomb. The establishment of Mount 
Vernon was kept up to its former standard, and the lady presid- 
ed with her wonted ease and dignity of manner at her hospita- 
ble board : she relaxed not in her attentions to her domestic 
concerns, performing the arduous duties of the mistress of so 
extensive an establishment, although in the sixty-ninth year of 
her age, and evidently suffering in her spirits, from the heavy 
bereavement she had so lately sustained. 

‘In little more than two years from the demise of the chief, 
Mrs. Wasutnerton became alarmingly ill, from an attack of bil- 
ious fever. From her advanced age, the sorrow that had prey- 
ed upon her spirits, and the severity of the attack, the family 
physician gave but little hope of a favorable issue. The lady 
herself was perfectly aware that her hour was nigh: she assem- 
bled her grand-children at her bedside, discoursed to them on 
their respective duties through life, spoke of the happy influ- 
ences of religion upon the affairs of this world, of the consola- 
tions they had afforded her in many and trying afflictions, and 
of the hopes they held out of a blessed immortality ; and then, 
surrounded by her weeping relatives, friends, and domestics, 
the venerable relict of Washington resigned her life into the 
hands of her Creator, in the seventy-first year of her age. 

‘Agreeable to her direction, her remains were placed in a 
leaden coffin, and entombed by the side of those of the chief, 
to await the pleasure of the government. 

‘In person, Mrs. WasHinGron was well formed, and some- 
what below the middle size. To judge from her portrait * at 


* This portrait is now in the Atheneum. 
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Arlington House, done by Woolaston, when she was in the 
bloom of life, she must at that period have been eminently 
handsome. [In her dress, though plain, she was so scrupulous- 
ly neat, that ladies have often wondered how Mrs. Wasuine- 
TON could wear a gown for a week, go through her kitchen and 
laundries, and all the varieties of places in the routine of do- 
mestic management, and yet the gown retain its snow-like white- 
ness, unsullied by even a single speck. In her conduct to her 
servants, her discipline was prompt, yet humane, and her house- 
hold was remarkable for the excellence of its domestics. 

‘ Our filial task is done. Few females have ever figured in 
the great drama of life, amid scenes so varied and imposing, 
with so few faults and so many virtues as the subject of this 
brief memoir. Identified with the father of his country in the 
great events which led to the establishment of a nation’s inde- 
ean Mrs. Wasuineron necessarily partook much of 

s thoughts, his councils, and his views. Often at his side in 
that awful period that ‘‘tried men’s souls,” her cheerfulness 
soothed his anxieties, her firmness inspired confidence, while 
her devotional piety toward the Supreme Being enabled her to 
discern a ray of hope, amid the darkness of an horizon cloud- 
ed by despair. 

‘ After a long life abounding in vicissitudes, having a full 
measure of sorrows but with many and high enjoyments, the 
venerable MarrHa WasHiNeGTon descended to the grave,, 
cheered by the prospect of a blessed immortality, and mourned 
by the millions of a mighty empire.’ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Comstock’s Puysiocogy.—This work is by the learned and indefatiga- 
ble author of ‘ Mineralogy,’ ‘ Botany,’ ‘ Chemistry,’ &c., for Schools—and 
the title page is a good exposition of the contents and character as we have 
limits to give: it is as follows. ‘ Outlines of Physiology, both Compara- 
tive and Human ; in which are described the Mechanical, Animal, Vital, 
and Sensorial Functions , uncluding those of Respiration, Circulation, Di- 
gestion, Audition and Vision, as they exist in the Different orders of Ani- 
mals, from_the SPONGE to MAN. Also, the application of these princi- 
ples to Muscular Exercise, and FEMALE FASHIONS, and DEFORM- 
ITIES. Illustrated by numerous engravings! ’ 

It will be apparent, from the title, how wide is the range of subjects 
treated of. From the cursory examination we have been able to give it, we 
think it promises to be of great utility as a manual of physical knowledge. 
The very great necessity of this knowledge for our sex, on many of the 
subjects, especially those relating to ‘ muscular exercise,’ and, ‘ female fash- 
ions and deformities,’ must be felt by every judicious parent and instructer. 
We give a sample of the manner in which Dr. Comstock has treated one 
important subject,—the manner of sitting, in which young ladies often in- 
dulge to their great injury. 


‘One posture which school girls are exceeding apt to take, is that of 
leaning forward, and placing the elbow on the desk for support; and this 
they often do, even when their seats are provided with backs. This pos- 
ture, if continued so as to form a habit, will often show its effects on all 
occasions, the young lady having snch a disposition to lean as to indulge it 
when any support happens to be near where she sits, let the place, or com- 
_ be what it may. Such a one will lean, with the hand supporting the 
read, when at home, on a table, or window-stool, or any other convenient 
lolling place, for hours together. 

*‘ Where the spine is weak, in a growing girl, and there is predisposition 
to curvature, there is no posture that she can take, which is so unfortu- 
nate, and will produce such a complication of deformities as this; for if it 
is continued in one direction, which is commonly the case, the consequen- 
ces will be a curvature of the lower part of the spine, together with one high, 
and one low hip ; one high, and one low shoulder ; and a crooked neck. 

‘The general deformity, thus induced, is, however, often most apparent 
in the shoulder-blades, one of which is sometimes thrown so far out of 
Place, as to give it the appearance of absolute dislocation, and which, in- 
deed, is the case, when compared with its mate. 

‘The other deformities which we have mentioned, as arising from the 
same cause, may in some degree be concealed, or qualified by means of 
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stays, extra padding, coussinets, and other efforts of the milliner’s skill, 
with which we profess no acquaintance. But the dislocated shoulder- 
blades, especially when they are uncovered, seem to defy all the arfs of the 
most profound dress-maker ; for neither stays, nor buckram, nor foundation 
muslin, nor padding, can hide, but seem rather to magnify this deformity ; 
at least, humanity would hope so, when the eye beholds how great it still 
remains, under the apparent use of all these remedies. 

‘Far be it from us to speak with unkindness or levity ona subject which 
but too often calls for commiseration and gravity. But when we see those, 
who might, peradventure, have passed, as specimens of symmetrical form 
among the fairest, and most charming of the Creator’s works, unveil- 
ing deformities, (no matter what might have been their origin,) merely for 
the sake of rivalry in the extent of the fashion, we cannot but lament in 
such the want of common discretion, common prudence, or commun modes- 
ty—for did these unfortunates but know how such revelations sometimes 
affect the minds, and perhaps even the hearts of those whose kindness and 

ood esteem they cannot but value, they certainly would have sacrificed 
oo to fashion, and more to decency and discretion. 

‘Itis not pretended that curved spines, and deformed shoulders, are caus- 
ed only, by the leaning posture above described, or that every one who 
even habitually takes that posture, will eventually become crooked. But 
in slender, delicately formed females, from the ages of from 12 to 14, who 
are confined eight or ten hours per day in the school room, with no other 
exercise, than a walk along the street, with their teachers, such a posture, 
habitually indulged in, will most surely produce deformities to a greater, 
or less extent. The Hindoo devotees, who hold their arms above their heads 
as a penance, are often compelled to carry them so during the remainder of 
their lives, the parts conforming to this position. 

‘A highly observant, and accomplished teacher, who has spent more 
than twenty years in the instruction of females, informs the author, that 
he has long been aware of the distorting consequences of this posture, and 
that he could remember numerous instances, of crooked spines and dislo- 
cated shoulder-blades from this cause ;—and that although these very pu- 
pils were nearly every day warned of the consequences of such a habit, yet, 
not seeing, or feeling any ill effects from it themselves, they would care- 
lessly indulge in it, until the posture became so natural, as to set all the 
common means of prevention at nought, and thus distortion followed of 
course. 

* Now, if the young lady will give no attention to the'mandates or remon- 
stances of her instructer or parent, there is little hope of preventing her 
indulgence in this or any other pernicious habit, and such, therefore, must 
be left to the reward of their own doings. But in most instances, it cannot 
but be hoped and believed, that those who are aware of the sad consequen- 
ces of this habit, both in respect to personal form and health, whether they 
become so by reading these observations, or otherwise, will take warning 
in due time, and thus escape that deformity which is now but too common 
among our best educated females.’ 


We recommend the book to mothers, and to the teachers of Female 
Schools. Published by Robinson, Pratt & Co. New York. 
Puitotuea. A Romancer.—By Mrs. Child. Boston: Otis, Broaders 


& Co. New York: George Dearborn. 
Those who are accustomed to think of Mrs. Child, only as the practical 
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economist, or the enthusiastic reformer, devoting herself to the prevention 
or cure of the present and actual evils of society, will probably conceive 
this volume to be tinctured with her peculiar views of philanthropy and 
economy. But we assure them that Philothea has nothing in common 
with the ‘ Frugal Housewife,’ or the ‘ Appeal, &c.’—except the directness 
of expression and energy of purpose, which always mark the writings of 
the authoress, We are glad to see this work ; it does credit to Mrs. Child, 
and to her sex. It is such a production as we are sure the American pub- 
lie will not let die. 

Philothea embodies the beautiful fictions and images of the Greek reli- 
gion, and customs of society during the most refined and luxurious period 
of Athenian glory, the age of Plato and Pericles, Aspasia and Alcibiades. 
The plan of the work is somewhat similar to Moore’s Epicurean—but the 
philosophy, the moral tendency of Philothea is of a far higher and purer 
character than the work of the British poet. We give one scene, which 
we think eminently beautiful, and earnestly recommend the book to the 
notice of our readers. 


‘The couch rested on two sphinxes of gold and ivory, over which the 
urple drapery fell in rich and massive folds. In one corner, a pedestal of 
gyptian marble supported an alabaster vase, on the edge of which were 

two doves, exquisitely carved, one just raising his head, the other stooping 
to drink. On a similar stand, at the other side, stood a peacock, glittering 
with many colored gems. The head lowered upon the breast formed the 
handle; while here and there, among the brilliant tail feathers, appeared a 
languid flame, slowly burning away the perfumed oil, with which the bird 
was filled. 

‘ Eudora clapped her hands with an exclamation of delight. ‘“ That is 
the present of which I spoke,”’ said Aspasia, smiling: “it was sent by Ar- 
taphernes, the Persian, who has lately come to Athens to buy pictures and 
statues for the great king.” 

‘As Philothea turned towards her companion, she met Aspasia’s earnest 
gaze. ‘‘ Had you forgotten where you were?” she asked. 

*«* No, lady, I could not forget that,” replied the maiden. As she spoke, 
she hastily withdrew her eyes from an immodest pieture, on which they 
had accidentally rested ; and, blushing deeply, she added, “ But there is 
something‘sojlife-like in that slumbering marble, that for a moment | almost 
feared Eudora would waken it.” 

** You will not look upon the picture,” rejoined Aspasia; ‘‘ yet it relates 
a story of one of the gods vou reverence so highly. I am told you area 
devout believer in these fables?” 

««* Whien fiction is the robe of truth, I worship it for what it covers,” 
replied Philothea; “ but I love not the degrading fables which poets have 
made concerning divine beings. Such were not the gods of Solon; for 
such the wise and good can never be, in this world or another.” 

‘“‘ Then you believe in a future existence ?’’ said Aspasia, with an in- 
credulous smile. 

‘With quiet earnestness, Philothea answered : ‘‘ Lady, the simple fact 
that the human soul has ever thought of another world, is sufficient proof 
that there is one; for how can an idea be formed by mortals, unless it has 
first existed in the divine mind?” 
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‘A reader of Plato, I perceive !’’ exclaimed Aspasia: “ They told me 
I should find you pure and childlike ; with a soul from which poetry spark- 
led, like moonlight on the waters. I did not know that wisdom and philos- 
ophy lay concealed in its depths.”’ 

‘*¢ Ts there any other wisdom than true simplicity and innocence?” ask. 
the maiden. 

‘With a look of delighted interest, Aspasia took her arm familiarly, say- 
ing, * You and I must be friends. I shall not grow weary of. you, as I do 
of other women. Not of you, dearest,” she added in an under tone, tap- 
ping Eudors’s cheek. “You must come here constantly, Philothea. 
Though Iam aware,”’ continued she, smiling, “‘ that it is bad policy for me 
to seek a guest who will be sure to eclipse me.” 

‘“ Pardon me, lady,’ said Philothea, gently disengaging herself: 
Friendship cannot be without sympathy.” 

‘A sudden flush of anger suffused Aspasia’s countenance ; and Eudora 
looked imploringly at her friend, as she said, ‘‘ You love me, Philothea; 
and I am sure we are very different.” 

‘“T crave pardon,” interrupted Aspasia, with haughty impatience. <I 
should have remembered that the conversation prized by Pericles and Pla- 
to, might appear contemptible to this youthful Pallas, whoso proudly seeks 
to conceal her precious wisdom from ears profane.” 

‘« Lady, you mistake me,’ answered Philothea, mildly: ‘ Your intellect, 
your knowledge, are as far above mine as the radiant stars are above the 
flowers of the field. Besides, I never felt contempt for anything to which 
the gods had given life. It is impossible for me to despise you; but I pity 

ou.” 


“ Pity!’ exclaimed Aspasia, in a piercing tone, which made both the 
maidens start. “ Am I not the wife of Pericles, and the friend of Plato ? 
Has not Phidias modelled his Aphrodite from my form? Is there in all 
Greece a poet who has not sung my praises? Is there an artist who has 
not paid me tribute? Pheenicia sends me her most splendid manufactures 
and her choicest slaves; Egypt brings her finest linen and her metals of 
eurious workmanship; while Persia unrolls her silks, and pours out her 
gems at my feet. To the remotest period of time, the world,—aye, the 
world,—maiden, will hear of Aspasia, the beautiful and the gifted!” 

‘For a moment, Philothea looked on her, silently and meekly, as she 
stood with folded arms, flushed brow, and proudly arched neck. Then, in 
asoft, sad voice, she answered: ** Aye, lady—but will your spirit hear the 
echo of your fame, as it rolls back from the now sileut shores of distant 
ages?” 

ar You utter nonsense!" said Aspasia , abruptly : “ There is no immortal- 

ity but fame. In history, the star of my existence will never set—but 
shine brilliantly and forever in the midst of its most glorious constella- 
tion!” 

‘After a brief pause, Philothea resumed: “ But when men talk of Aspa- 
sia the beautiful and the gifted, will they add, Aspasia the good—the hap- 
py—the innocent ?”’ 

‘ The last word was spoken in a low, emphatic tone, A slight quivering 
about Aspasia’s lips betrayed emotion crowded back upon the heart; while 
reg bowed her head, in silent confusion, at the bold admonition of her 

riend. 

‘With impressive kindness, the maiden continued : ‘‘ Daughter of Axi- 

. ochus, do you never suspect that the homage you receive is half made up 
of selfishness and impurity ? This boasted power of intellect—this giddy 
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triumpk of beauty—what do they do for you? Do they make you happy 
in the communion of your own heart! Do they bring you nearer to the 
gods? Do they make the memory of your childhood a gladness, or a sor- 
row : 

‘ Aspasia sank on the couch, and bowed her head upon her hands. For 
a few moments, the tears might be seen stealing through her fingers ; while 
Eudora, with the ready sympathy of a warm heart, sobbed alsak 

‘ Aspasia soon recovered her composure. “ Philothea,” she said, ** you 
have spoken to me as no one ever dared to speak; but my own heart has 
sometimes uttered the truth less mildly. Yesterday I learned the same 
lesson from a harsher voice. A Corinthian sailor pointed at this house, and 
said, ‘ There dwells Aspasia, the courtezan, who makes her wealth by the 
corruption of Athens!” My very blood boiled in my veins, that such an 
one as he could give me pain. It is true the illustrious Pericles has made 
me his wife ; but there are things which even his power and my own al- 
lurements fail to procure. Ambitious women do, indeed, come here to 
learn how to be distinguished ; and the vain come to study the fashion of 
my garments,and the newest braid of my hair; but the purest and best 
matrons of Greece refuse to be my guests. You, Philothea, came reluct- 
antly—and because Pericles would have it so. Yes,” she added, the tears 
again starting to her eyes—‘I know the price at which [ purchase celeb- 
rity. Poets will sing of me at feasts, and orators describe me at the games ; 
but what will that be to me, when I have gone intothe silent tomb? Like 
the lifeless guest at Egyptian tables, Aspasia will be all unconscious of the 
garlands she wears. 

‘“Philothea, you think me vain, and heartless, and wicked; andsoI am. 
But there are moments when I am willing that this tongue, so praised for 
its eloquence, should be dumb forever—that this beauty, which men _ wor- 
ship, should be hidden in the deepest recesses of barbarian forests—so that 
I might again be as I was, when the sky was clothed in perpetual glory, 
and the earth wore not so sad asmile as now. Oh, Philothea! would to 
the gods I had your purity and goodness! But you despise me ;—for you 
are innocent.” 

‘ Soothingly, and almost tearfully, the maiden replied: “ No, lady; such 
were not the feelings which made me say we could not be friends. It is 
because we have chosen different paths, and paths that never approach 
each other. What to you seem idle dreams, are to me sublime realities, for 
which I would gladly exchange all that you prize in existence. You live 
for immortality in this world; I live for immortality in another. The pub- 
lie voice is your oracle ; I listen to the whisperings of the gods in the still- 
ness of my own heart; and never yet, dear lady, have those two oracles 
spoken the same language.” 

‘Then falling on her knees, and looking up earnestiy, she exclaimed, 
“Beautiful and gifted one! listen to the voice that tries to win you back 
to innocenceand truth! Give your heart up to it, as a little child led by 
its mother’s hand! Then shall the flowers again breathe poetry, and the 
stars move in music.” 

‘“Tt is too late,” murmured Aspasia: .“‘ The flowers are scorched—the 
stars are clouded. I cannot again be as I have been.” 

‘« Lady, it is never too late,” replied Philothea: “ You have unbounded 
influence—use it nobly! No longer seek popularity by flattering the van- 
ity, or ministering to the passions of the Athenians. Let young men hear 
the praise of virtue from the lips of beauty. Let them see religion mar- 
ried to immortal genius. Tell them it is ignoble to barter the heart’s wealth 
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for heaps of coin—that love weaves a simple wreath of his own bright 
hopes stronger than massive chains of gold. Urge Pericles to prize the 
good of Athens more than the applause of its populace—to value the per- 
manence of her free institutions more than the splendor of her edifices. 
Oh, lady, never, never, had any mortal such power to do good !” 


Memoirs or aN American Lavy. With Sketches of Manners and 
Scenery in America, as they existed previous to the Revolution. By the 
auther of ‘ Letters from the Mountains.’ New York: published by George 


Dearborn. pp. 354. 

We welcome this pleasant work to our table with feelings almost as pleas- 
urable, as the excellent author must have enjoyed when recalling the 
scenes, she so well describes, to memory; for we first read it when quite 
young, and the picture of good Aunt Schuyler has never been effaced from 
our heart, by any or all the heroines of romance and poetry who have since 
been introduced to our notice. Glad we are to see it reprinted, and in such 
a handsome style as the worth of the contents deserves. — 

The authoress of this work is well known as the celebrated Mrs. Grant, 
of Laghan. Sheaccompanied her parents to the then American Colonies, 
in ’59, or thereabouts. Her father was an officer in the 55th regiment, and 
stationed alternately atthe different forts on the northern frontier, Oswego, 
Ontario, &c. Fortunately for his little daughter he finally got removed to Al- 
bany, where the intelligent little girl soon attracted the attention of Madame 
Schuyler, and passed some years in a close, almost family communion with 
the worthy woman, who well deserves the title of ‘ American Lady.’ We 
give the ‘ first impression’ which the sight of ‘ Aunt Schuyler’ produced on 


the embryo authoress. 

‘ My father, not being satisfied with the single apartment allotted to him 
by the new comers, removed to the town; where a friend of his, a Scotch 
merchant, gave him a lodging in his own house, next to that very Madame 
Schuyler who had been so long my daily thoughts and nightly dreams. 
We had not been long there, when aunt heard that my father was a good, 
plain, upright man, without pretensions, but very well principled. She 
sent a married lady, the wife of her favorite nephew, who resided with her 
at the time, to ask us to spend the evening with her. I think I have not 
been on any occasion more astonished, than when, with no little awe and 
agitation, | came into the presence of madame. She was sitting; and filled 
a great chair, from which she seldom moved. Her aspect was composed, 
and her manner, suchas was at first more calculated to inspire respect, than 
conciliate affection. Not having the smallest solicitude about what people 
thought of her, and having her mind pomyen d occupied with matters of 
weighty concern, the first expression of her kindness seemed rather a lofty 
courtesy, than attractive affability ; but she shone out by degrees; and she 
was sure eventually to please every one worth pleasing, her conversation 
was so rich, so varied, so informing; every thing she said bore such a 
stamp of reality, her character had such a grasp in it. Her expressions, 
not from art and study, but from the clear perceptions of her sound and 
strong mind, were powertul, distinct, and exactly adapted to the occasion. 
You saw her thoughts as they occurred to her mind, without the usual bias 
rising from either a fear to offend, or a wish to please. This was one of the 
secrets in whcih lay the singular power of her conversation.’ 
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